


Teaching Guides 


Ethiopia (pp. 6, 7) 

My Sweet Tooth Needs Filling (p. 5) 
My Home Is My Castle (p. 8) 
Quiz-word Puzzle (p. 19) 

Semester Review Test (pp. 9-12) 


Concepts Developed in the Theme Article 


The desert and rugged mountains which surround Ethi- 
opia have kept outsiders from bringing new customs to this 
ancient country. The shock of the Italian conquest made 
Emperor Haile Selassie realize his country must be mod- 
ernized. 

With the aid of Western advisors and machinery and the 
U. S. Point IV program, a good start has been made to edu- 
cate the Ethiopians and teach them how to use the resources 
which abound in their country. 


Suggestions for Using the Theme Article 
ORAL REPORTS 

Aims: 1. To practice finding specific points of information. 

2. To practice making oral reports. 

To the teacher: On separate slips of paper write each of 
the topics listed below. One or more pupils should report 
on each topic. 

To the pupils: When you have drawn one of the slips 
from the box, begin your reading of the theme article. Make 
note of any part which applies directly to your topic by 
drawing a line in the margin opposite it. Then re-read those 
portions and plan how you will report them orally to the 
class. You may use your copy of Junior Scholastic as ref- 
erence, but phrase the report in your own words. 

1. Ethiopia is an ancient country. It has changed very 
little until recent times. Find sentences to support these 
statements. 

2. The article gives as one reason for the lack of @hange, 
“Ethiopia is a hard country to get.into.” Explain why. 

8. Haile Selassie is the emperor. From what you have 
learned of him in this article, how would you describe him? 

4. Many different tribes inhabit the country. Describe 
One or more of them. 

5. Tell about the climate of Ethiopia. 
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SEMESTER REVIEW TEST IN THIS ISSUE 


The first-semester review test appears on pp. 9-12 
of the student edition this week. 

















6. Describe cattle raising on the plateau. 

7. What can you tell of farming on the plateau? 

8. What crops are grown on the slopes of the plateau? 
What kind of climate do they need? 

9. Locate the coffee-growing region of Ethiopia. Can you 
relate the story of the discovery of coffee? 

10. When did the modern world break in upon Ethiopia? 

11. What were some of the lessons taught by the war? 

12. Name some of Ethiopia’s resources. 

13. What are some of the greatest needs? 

14. The U. N. thinks Haile Selassie has been doing a 
good job. How did it show this? 


stad Sweet Tooth Needs Filling 
MAKING A RECIPE BOOK 


Aim: To search the article for information on various 
sweets and to write down the recipes. 

To the pupils: There are several good recipes for sweets 
in the Way Back When story this time. Others, such as the 
one for peanut brittle, can be found in a cookbook. Re-read 
the article and pick one that you would like to make. Then 
write out the directions as you would find them in a cook- 
book. Use abbreviations for teaspoon, cup, etc. 

From the recipes you write, we can choose those which 
give directions most clearly and collect them into a class 
recipe book for use when we give a party. You may have 
some favorite recipe to contribute. 


My Home Is My Castle 


SILENT READING AND DISCUSSION 


Aim: To motivate silent reading by posing questions tor 
which pupils are to find the answers. 

To the pupils: What do you think the title, “My Home Is 
My Castle,” means? Now read the first five paragraphs and 
see if you were right. 

The reason why our country has that law is made clear 
in the next three paragraphs. After you have read them be 
prepared to state the reason in your own words. 

What disadvantage is there in such a law? The next para- 
graph suggests one. You may think of some others. 

Read on to learn the Communist view in this matter. 

Would you say our law is based on the belief that most 
people want to do the right thing? How does that differ from 
the Communists’ view? 
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Quiz-word Puzzle 


To the teacher: Crossword puzzles are fun for those who 
have a good reading and spelling vocabulary and who can 
read and follow directions with ease. They may be used 
with less able readers as an incentive to acquire those skills. 
Plan to help a small group play detective and follow up 
clues on a puzzle. Have the general directions read aloud. 
Make sure everyone understands that each word must fit the 
definition, must fit into the correct numbered spaces, and 
must interlock with other words. 

If possible, select a puzzle in which the patriotic quota- 
tion is familiar so they will start with several words filled in. 
Or you may give them the quotation and let them write the 
words in the places by reading and following directions. 
This week’s saying is Lawrence’s, “Don’t give up the ship.” 
— After these preliminary explanations, work on the puzzle 
as a group. 

The group may not have time to finish the puzzle, but if 
they have fun and a feeling of success, they will eventually 
try to work one by themselves. 


Semester Review Test 


To the teacher: While the larger part of the class is work- 
ing on the Semester Review independently, use the test to 
help the less able readers. For example, use the “Test Your 
Skill With Maps” portion of the review. Have a child read 
the directions aloud and then explain them in his own words 
to be sure they are understood. Then let someone read the 
first question aloud and give the answer. Continue until you 
feel they can work independently. 





Answers to Quiz-word Puzzle, p. 19 

ACROSS: l1-gauge; 6-hopping; 8-do; 9-is; 1l-cord; 14-Jove; 
16-doe; 17-Ave.; 18-blame; 20-dealers; 22-so; 23-yes; 24-he; 
26-and; 28-fix; 29-tot; 3l-nap; 32-their; 34-eel. 

DOWN: l-go; 2-A.P.; 3-up; 4-G.1; 5-en; 6-hood; 7-give; 
8-D.C.; 10-S.E.; 12-robe; 13-delay; 14-James; 15-over; 19-ale; 
20-don’t; 21-ship; 22-S.A.; 25-ex; 27-dot; 28-far; 30-the; 31-nil; 
$3-E.E. 

Answers to Semester Quiz, pp. 9-12 
Way Back When (12 points) 
1-b; 2-a; 3-b; 4-c; 5-c; 6-b; 7-a; 8-c; 9-b; 10-a; 11-b; 12-a. 
Freedom's Way (15 points) 

A. (18 points): 1-F; 2-F; 3-C; 4-F; 5-F; 6-F; 7-C; 8-C; 9-C; 
10-F; 11-F; 12-C; 18-C. 

B. (2 points): l-a; 2-b. 

What Do You Know? (37 points) 

1. WHO’s WHO? (13 points): A—1-d; 2-b; 3-e; 4-a; 5-c; 6-f. 
B—l-c; 2-f; 3-a; 4-b; 5-g; 6-e; 7-d. 

2. WHAT’S WHAT? (9 points): 1-b; 2-b; 3-a; 4-c; 5-c; 6-c; 
7-b; 8-c; 9-b. 

8. E-Z SCIENCE PLAY (15 points): horse; donkey; 50; 
* inches; protein; simple water plants; bridge; virus; trumpeter 
swan; deep-sea; Everest; volcanoes; the U. S.; fly; drinks water. 


Around the World (15 points) 
1-Pakistan; 2-rice; 3-Korea; 4-Paris; 5-a flood; 6-Germany; 
7-fishermen; 8-Yugoslavia; 9-plateau; 10-oil; 11-Denmark; 12-lack 
of resources; 13-1903; 14-Mexico; 15-sheep. 


Test Your Skills (21 points) 

1. USING A MAP (16 points): 1-the U. S.; 2-ports; 3-Rio 
Grande; 4-Mexico City; 5-3,000; 6-watér; 7-100 to 125; 8-475 to 
500; 9-yes; 10-second; 11-cotton; 12-oil; 18-Yucatan; 14-26,000,- 
000; 15-on the central plateau; 16-Horn of Plenty. 

2. WORKING WITH NUMBERS (5 points): 1,a-33; 1,b-38; 
1,c-633 1/3; 2,a-14; 2,b-11. 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 


1. Which Amendment to the Constitution guarantees. 
your home as your castle? (The Fourth) 

2. In the days before the Revolution, what were the Brit- 
ish trying to stop when they started searching people's 
homes? (Smuggling) 

3. What two land formations have cut Ethiopia off from 
the rest of the world? (Mountains and deserts) 

4. What is the name for the Kind of flat highlands on 
which most Ethiopians live? (Plateau) 

5. What product is said to have been discovered near 
Kaffa in Ethiopia? (Coffee) 

6. Name the former Italian colony which has been united 
with Ethiopia by the U. N. (Eritrea) 

7. Name the new president of France. (Coty or René 
Coty) 

8. In what city will the Big Four hold talks? (Berlin) 

9. Vaccine tests are being started in Pittsburgh to combat 
what disease? (Polio) 

10. A pyramid 6,500 years old has been discovered im 
what big desert? (The Sahara) 





Tools for Teachers 


Panama 
Feb. 3 in Junior Scholastie 


PAMPHLETS: Panama: Crossroads of the World, by the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 1944, 10¢, Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. Panama, latest edition, 10¢, Pan American Union, Publica- 
tions Division, Washington 6, D. C. 


ARTICLES: “Hunting Prehistory in Panama Jungles,” b 
M. W. Stirling, National Geographic Magazine, Aug. 19 
“Panama,” by P. Strong, Holiday, Jan. 1953. 


FILMS: Panama, 10 minutes, sale or rent, Instructional Films, 
Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. General. Panama: Cross- 
roads of the Western World, 10 minutes, sale, Coronet Films, 
Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, Ill. Travel and trade. Panama, 16 min 
utes, long term lease, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film Dept. 
330 W. 42 St., New York 36, N. Y. General. 


FILMSTRIPS: Panama, 22 frames, Eye Gate House, Inc., 330 
W. 42 St., New York 36, N. Y. Includes Canal. 





LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


No issue next week 
(End of first semester) © 


Next Issue: February 3 
Theme Article: Panama 
World Friendship Series: How We Live in Panama 
Way Back When: Schools 
Freedom Answers Communism: Religion 


Teachers: This is the last issue of the first semester. 
If you have not already done so, remember to enter 
your renewal. 
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YOUR WORLD-VIEW MAGAZINE FOR SCHOOL AND HOME 
’ NUMBER 15 meeps 


in the shark’s mouth 


{see page 4) 
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Coty Takes Office as 
President of France 


France has a new president—its 
14th since 1875. He is René Coty, 
71, who took the oath of office Janu- 
ary 16. The new president will serve 
for seven years. 

The French parliament (congress ) 
elects the nation’s president. Parlia- 
ment has 11 major parties. .To be 
elected president, a man must win 
a majority of the votes. No party 
holds a majority of the seats in 
France's parliament. 

Electing Mr. Coty wasn’t an easy 
job. Parliament had to vote 13 dif- 
ferent times before Mr. Coty won. 
On the 13th ballot he won 477 of the 
871 votes cast. 

A French president, unlike a U. S. 
President, has few direct powers. 
The president tries to keep peace 
among the major parties. He tries 
to get them to work together. He 
also advises the premier. 

The premier is the real head of 
the French government. He _ is 
elected by parliament. He and the 
members of his cabinet must have 
the support of a majority in parlia- 
ment. If they lose that support, they 
must resign from office. Then it, often 
takes weeks for parliament to agree 
on a new premier and cabinet. 

Mr. Coty, quiet and soft-spoken, 
has been active in politics since 1923. 
He has been married 46 years. He 
and his wife have two daughters, 
nine granddaughters, and one grand- 
son. 


Rene Coty, 71, 
shakes hands with 
outgoing president, 
Vincent Auriol, 69 
(shown at left). 
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Polio Vaccine Tests 
Start in Pittsburgh 


A new vaccine to combat polio 
will soon be tested in the U. S. If 
successful, the vaccine will protect 
boys and girls permanently from the 
dread disease. 

The new vaccine will first be 
tested in schools of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and surrounding areas. In February 
tests will get under way in other 
states. By June, 500,000 to one mil- 
lion second graders across the U. §, 
will have been vaccinated. Schools 
chosen will be ones which have been 
hard hit by polio in the past. 

First and third graders in the 
same school will not be vaccinated. 
They will serve as “controls.” After 
the epidemic season ends, reports 
will be made showing how many 
boys and. girls in each group came 
down with polio. 

The March of Dimes reports that 
the test will cost $7,500,000. The 
new vaccine will be given free of 
charge. 





Big Four Foreign Ministers 


Meet in Berlin January 25 


The Big Four are scheduled to 
open talks in Berlin, Germany, on 
January 25. The Big Four are: the 
U. S., Britain, France, Russia. They 
will discuss Germany, Austria, and 
other European problems. 

The talks will mark the first meet- 
ing of the Big Four foreign ministers 
(secretaries of state) since 1949. 


Wide World photo 
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President Tells Goals 
In State of Union Talk 


In his State of the Union speech 
before Congress, President Eisen- 
hower said he is working toward 
these three goals: 

1. To protect the freedom of the 
people. 

2. To keep the nation strong and 
prosperous. 

8. To improve the welfare of all 
Americans. 

“Our nation’s hope for all the 
world is peace,” the President said. 
But the U. S. will use atomic weap- 
ons against an enemy “if they are 
needed to preserve our freedom.” 

The President said he hoped to 
build up the strength and unity of 
the free world. The U. S., he said, is 
prepared to meet any outbreak of 
fighting in Korea. The U. S. will keep 
bases in the Far East. It will con- 
tinue sending aid to Indo-China (see 
story in next column). The U. S. will 
protect Europe by supporting NATO, 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation. 

President Eisenhower asked Con- 
gress to reduce U. S. military spend- 
ing. He said that most taxes should 
not be cut until Government spend- 
ing is greatly reduced. 


ASKS FOR NEW LAWS 


The President asked Congress to 
pass new laws on: 

1. U. S. Communists. He urged 
that any U. S. citizen convicted of 
plotting to overthrow our Govern- 
ment by violence be forced to give 
up his rights as a citizen. 

2. Voting Age. The President rec- 
ommended an Amendment to the 
Constitution. It would make 18 the 
voting age in all States. At present, 
it is 18 in Georgia, 21 in the rest of 
the States. 

3. Welfare. The President asked 
that six and a half million more 
American workers be covered by un- 
employment insurance. He said an- 
other 10 million should be brought 
into the social security program. 

4, Hawaii. The President gave full 
support to statehood for Hawaii. He 
did not mention Alaska. 

The State of the Union speech was 
one of several messages President 
Eisenhower sent to Congress this 
month. The others were reports on 
labor, agriculture, business, the U. S. 
budget, and other matters. 
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Adapted from Christian Science Monitor 
Arrows mark Communist drive that cut 
Indo-China in two and the later Red 
drive south against airfield at Seno. 


Fighting Flares Up 


In Indo-Chinese War 


Heavy fighting has flared up in 
Indo-China’s civil war. French forces 
and their native supporters are pit- 
ted against Communist-led rebels. 
Indo-China is the gateway to south- 
east Asia. 

The war is more than seven years 
old. Recently the Communist rebels 
launched a new attack. They tried to 
cut Indo-China in two at its narrow- 
est point (see map). To turn back 
the Communists, the French flew in 
tons of supplies to Laos. Then they 
began attacks of their own. Fighting 
was raging in central Laos as we 
went to press. 

Laos is one of Indo-China’s three 
states. The other two are Viet Nam 
and Cambodia. Until the recent 
Communist attack, most of the fight- 
ing had been in Viet Nam. 

Military experts say the Commu- 
nists may have launched the new 
attack for two reasons: (1) To im- 
press the French with their strength; 
(2) To invade near-by Thailand. 

Indo-China is a warm wet region 
which produces rubber, rice, sugar, 
coconuts, bamboo, sugar cane. It is 
also rich in gold, tin, and coal. 

Before World War II, France ruled 
Indo-China. During the war, Indo- 
China was overrun by Japanese 
troops. After the Japanese left, Indo- 
Chinese proclaimed Viet Nam an 
independent nation. 

France had promised self govern- 
ment to Viet Nam. But the French 














would not agree to complete inde- 
pendence. They could not get along 
with Viet Nam’s Communist leader, 
Ho Chi Minh. In 1946 fighting broke 
out between French troops and Ho 
Chi Minh’s rebels. They have been 
fighting ever since. 

Viet Nam, Laos, and Cambodia 
are still under French protection. 
But they have been granted a large 
amount of self-rule. 


U. S., Russia Begin Talks 
For Atomic Energy Meeting 


U. S. and Russian officials were 


‘holding important talks in Washing- 


ton, D. C., as we went to press. They 
were trying to pave the way for a 
meeting on atomic energy. President 
Eisenhower recently suggested that 
a world pool be set up to make atoms 
work for peace. (See Junior Scholas- 
tic, Jan. 6.) 

If the Russians agree to hold a 
a meeting, many people will take 
this as an encouraging sign. They 
say it might mean that Russia plans 
action on the President’s plan. 

The U. S. is holding similar talks 
with Britain and Canada. 


All War Prisoners in Korea 
Due to Go Free on January 23 


The big moment will come at ex- 
actly one minute after midnight, 
January 23, Korean time. At that 
minute, says the United Nations, In- 
dian guards must free all prisoners 
in Korea who have refused to return 
home. This is stated in the truce, 
says the U.N. 

The Communists don’t wish the 
prisoners freed. They want PWs to 
be held 80 more days for “persua- 
sion,” and then 30 more while a 
peace conference considers their fate. 

The U. N. Command warned the 
Communists not to try to halt the re- 
lease of prisoners. Such action, it 
said, would “most likely start the Ko- 
rean war over again. 

Plans call for the U. N.’s 22,500 
anti-Communist prisohers to be 
moved quickly. Most of the North 
Koreans will stay in South Korea, 
while the Chinese go to Formosa. 

PWs who want to stay with the 
Communists number 349. They in- 
clude 21 Americans. One other Amer- 
ican recently decided to come home. 
He is Corporal Claude J. Batchelor, 
22, of Kermit, Texas. 














News in a Nutshell 





A marble bust* of former Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman stands outside 
the U.S. Senate chamber of the Capi- 
tol Building in Washington, D. C. 
Tourists like to touch the bust. Many 
affectionately tweak the nose. After 
a few months of tweaks, the nose 
gets as dirty as an old boot. Recently 
it. was given a spick-and-span polish- 
ing in time for the opening of Con- 
gress. 


Ice-cold ladybugs by the millions 
are having a long winter snooze in 
the U. S. They're owned by O. B. 
Lester of Sonora, Calif. He keeps 
them in a large cooler. Last fall Mr. 
Lester gathered up ladybugs at Cali- 
fornia canyons. Next spring he'll sell 
them to farmers. 

The ladybugs will be packed in 
boxes of pine cones and flown to 
farms across the U. S. Farmers will 
put them to work in the fields. 

Ladybugs do not damage crops. 
But they eat up insects which attack 
crops. 


A bright-colored plastic school 
will be built in Edinburgh, Scotland. 
Its walls, two inches thick, will never 
have to be painted. The colors will 
be worked into the plastic. The 
school will be big enough for 650 


pupils. 


Hundreds of rare gray whales 
are again “on vacation.” They're vis- 
iting the west coast of Baja (lower) 
California, a state of Mexico. Every 
year the whales swim close to shore 
there from December to March. 

The whales travel to the mouths of 
rivers at the west coast to give birth 
to their young. 


An F-86F Sabre jet has sped 
across the U. S. in four hours eight 
minutes five seconds, a new coast-to- 
coast record. The jet traveled 2,454 
miles from Los Angeles, Calif., to 
New York, N. Y. Its top speed was 
740 mph, its average speed 612 mph. 
Most of the flight was at an altitude 
of 40,000 feet. Seconds after the jet 
whizzed over the finish line its fuel 
tank ran dry. The pilot, Colonel Wil- 
lard W. Millikan of the Air National 
Guard, landed safely with a dead 
engine. 


* Means word is defined on page 13. 





PT ul Science News HET 





Ancient, wooden coffin, discovered in 
the pyramid, is gently freed from dirt. 


Pyramid Discovered 


A pyramid about 6,500 years old 
has been discovered in the Sahara 
Desert. The pyramid’s base covers 
nearly 15,600 square yards. That's 
about the size of two and a half 
football fields. 

Most of the newly-discovered 
pyramid lies under a hill 16 miles 
south of Cairo, capital of Egypt. 
Workers are now clearing the earth 
off the pyramid. It has sides that go 
up in deep steps to the peak. Like 
other pyramids, it is the tomb of an 
ancient Egyptian king. 

The age-old pyramids are among 
the greatest things ever built by 
man. These huge tombs were built 
without modern tools. One by one, 
stone blocks were hauled up ramps* 
and fitted into place by slaves. Some 
of these blocks weighed as much as 
25 tons. 

The biggest pyramid was built for 
King Cheops more than 5,600 years 
ago. It covers 23,000 square yards. It 
is more than 450 feet high and con- 
tains about six million tons of stone 
blocks. 

The Sahara’s hot, dry climate has 
preserved the giant stone pyramids 
and other ancient Egyptian treasures. 


Plane-hunting Rocket 


A supersonic*® rocket that can 
track down and destroy a high-flying 
enemy plane has been developed in 


the U. S. The pencil-shaped rocket is 
a guided missile* 20 feet long. It has 
a speed of 1,500 mph. 

The U. S. Army has named it the 
Nike (NIGH-kee), after an ancient 
Greek goddess of victory. The Nike 
is shot from a rocket launcher on 
the ground. Once in flight, the Nike 
gets its power from liquid fuel in its 
rocket engine. The rocket can pursue 
and hit a plane no matter how much 
the. pilot weaves or how bad the 
weather is. 

The Nike has an explosive war- 
head inside its slender body. When 
the warhead hits a bomber, the 
plane explodes in mid-air with its 
full load. The warhead can explode 
only in flight. If it fell on a city, it 
would not explode. 

Nike rockets will be used to guard 
large U. S. cities and industrial cen- 
ters. 


Bridge on the Moon 


There’s a huge bridge on the 
moon, says a British scientist. The 
bridge, a high arch, is 20 miles long 
and up to two miles wide. It looms 
5,000 feet above the moon’s surface. 

“The bridge is the most remark- 
able feature known to exist on the 
moon,” the scientist said recently. “It 
is perfectly regular in outline. It 
casts a long shadow under a low sun. 
The bridge is, of course, not artifi- 
cial. But it looks as if it were.” 

How was the bridge formed? 

No one knows for sure. The scien- 
tist believes it was formed after a 
meteorite* crashed into a molten* 
lava field. The lava was pushed up. 
As it cooled, the lava hardened into 
a huge arch. 

The weird bridge was first discov- 
ered last year by a U. S. science edi- 
tor. The British scientist has con- 
firmed* his find. 


COVER STORY 


The wide open jaws on our front 
cover probably scared the wits out 
of many fish. The jaws belonged to 
a killer shark, which lived 25 millioh 
years ago. Scientists recently put the 
jaws and teeth together again. The 
jaws will hang in the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History in New 
York City. 
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HERE’s all this rain coming 

from?” Albert Allen asked an- 

grily. It was a gloomy afternoon in 

January, 1904. Albert was restless 
and bored. 

“We'll just. have to stay indoors,” 
Mrs. Allen said Then she added 
cheerfully: “Let’s spend the after- 
noon making candy.” 

“Candy! That'll brighten up my 
day,” Clyde shouted. “Big batches 
of candy! I have a sweet tooth that 
needs lots of filling.” 

“It’s a grand idea, Mother,” Made- 
line said. “I'll stuff dates and make 
fudge rolls as a gift for Janet Reese.” 
Janet, Madeline’s best friend, was 
having a birthday party in a few 
days. 

“Fine,” said Mrs. Allen. “Lucille 
can help me make vanilla taffy and 
peanut brittle. Albert and Clyde will 
make popcorn balls. Herbert and 
Horace can toast marshmallows. And 
Hetta will be our candy taster. Now 
let’s all get busy.” 

The Allens always enjoyed making 
-and eating—their own candy. 
“When we make it, we know what's 
in it,” Mrs. Allen often said. “I never 
yet tasted store candy that was really 
. good.” Mr. Allen didn’t agree with 
her about that. From time to time he 
brought home bags of candy from 
Becker's country store. 

“Let's get a good fire going in the 
parlor for the popcorn and marsh- 
mallows,” Clyde said to his brothers. 

“First you'd better build up the 
fre in the kitchen stove -for us,” 
Mrs. Allen reminded him. 


My Sweet Tooth Needs Filling 


Soon both fires were crackling. 
Madeline began to stuff dates on the 
kitchen table. She cut them in half 
the long way and took out the pits. 
She stuffed one half of each date 
with chopped nuts, jelly, raisins, or 
home-made peanut butter. Then she 
put the halves together and rolled 
the date in powdered sugar or 
shredded coconut. Madeline gave 
the first stuffed date to Hetta. 

Lucille started to make the taffy 
in a saucepan. She put in % cup of 
corm syrup, two teaspoons of vanilla, 
two teaspoons of vinegar, four cups 
of sugar, two cups of water. Then 
Lucille put the saucepan on the hot 
stove. 

“Stir very slowly, Lucille,” Mrs. 
Allen said. “And use our big wooden 
spoon. A metal spoon gets too hot 
when you're cooking.” 

Mrs. Allen began to make molasses 
syrup in a pan for the popcorn balls. 
She heated and stirred molasses, but- 
ter, corn syrup, sugar, and salt until 
they turned to a rich golden brown. 
Then she walked into the parlor to 
see how the boys were coming along. 

Horace and Herbert were doing 
fine. Both boys were putting a 


marshmallow on the end of long 
sticks. They held the marshmallows 
over the fireplace for a few seconds. 
They blew out the flame of the 
crisp, blackened marshmallows and 
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Grown-ups enjoyed a taffy-pulling party, too. This one took place in Boston. 


popped them into their mouths. 
Then they began to toast more for _ 
Hetta and the rest of the family. 

But Clyde and Albert were having 
trouble. They were making the pop- 
corn in a large frying pan. Just as 
the corn began to pop, the cover 
of the pan fell off. The corn began 
to pop all over the place like a hail- 
storm. Mrs. Allen quickly covered 
the pan. 

“The molasses syrup is about done 
now,” she said. “Bring it in, Clyde, 
and pour it over the popcorn. When 
it cools a bit, you and Albert can 


start forming the popcorn into small 
balls.” 


TAFFY PULLING 

“The taffy is ready for pulling, 
Mother,” Lucille called out. : 

Mrs. Allen returned to the kitchen. 
She poured the taffy onto a large 
buttered platter. When the taffy 
cooled off, she and Lucille picked 
up a lump. They buttered their 
hands to keep the taffy from sticking. 
They pulled the taffy with their 
fingertips until it was white and 
creamy. Then they cut it into one- 
inch pieces with scissors. 

After that, they helped Madeline 
roll her fudge candy. Mrs. Allen then 
made peanut brittle in a large 
greased platter. When the candy 
cooled she broke it into small pieces 
with the wooden spoon. 

The afternoon went by fast. Mrs. 
Allen had to keep warning every- 
one not to eat too much candy. 
About an hour later Mr. Allen came 
home from work. He was carrying 
several large bags. “I thought Id 
bring in a little sunshine after today’s 
rain,” he said. “Here’s fresh candy 
from Becker’s—licorice shoelaces, 
jawbreakers, peppermint sticks, pink 
candy bananas, gumdrops, hore- 
hound squares, rock candy on 
strings.” 

“Candy!” cried Mrs. Allen. “Why, 
we've spent the whole afternoon 
making candy.” 

Mr. Allen smiled. “Well, if I know 
this family, none of the candy will 
go to waste.” 
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Ethiopia. 


Hidden Land in the Mountains 


ade heard of King Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba, those 
famous monarchs whose stories are 
told in the Bible. They lived about 
2,800 years ago. Ethiopians believe 
their emperor, Haile Selassie, is a 
direct descendant of those ancient 
monarchs. 

There is no certain proof of that. 
But it is sure that Ethiopia is a very 
ancient country. Records of it go 
back-3,500 years. Yet in all that time 
the country’ has changed little. The 
people know few modern inventions; 
they hardly ever meet anyone from 
other countries. The main reason for 
that is: Ethiopia is a hard country 
to get into. Parched desert surrounds 
it. Behind the desert, rugged moun- 
tains tower up. 

Ethiopia is about the size of Texas 


and Minnesota combined. Most of 
this East-African country consists 
of a huge, high plateau. 

The Ethiopian plateau has some of 
the wildest, most rugged country in 
the world. Huge mountain peaks, 
some 14,000 feet high, rise from it. 
Elsewhere deep ravines* knife the 
ground. In many places they drop 
4,000 feet into valleys so steep that 
even mules cannot find a foothold. 

Between the mountains and the 
ravines much of the plateau is 
smooth and even. And it is on this 
land that most of the 15 million 
Ethiopians live. Ethiopia is near the 
equator. So its valleys and deserts— 
near sea level—are sweltering hot. 
But on the plateau, high above the 
valleys, the weather cools off. Cli- 
mate is always colder at high alti- 
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_The heart of Ethiopia is a high plateau, cut off from the rest of the world 


by 


mountains and deserts. Crops grow well on the plateau and its slopes, but 


the country lacks the machinery and experts to tap other resources it possesses. 


tudes. For eight months in the year 
the sun shines pleasantly down on 
the plateau. For the rest of the time, 
monsoon rains drench the ground. 


The climate on the plateau is good ' 


for crops. Grass, too, grows easily. 


Smooth fields of crops and grass 


stretch for miles. On the grasslands 
Ethiopians keep cattle, sheep, and 
goats. The grass provides the animals 
with food. There is plenty of water. 
And there is no winter. These con- 
ditions are excellent for livestock. 
Ethiopians know nothing about mod- 
ern methods of breeding, but visitors 
to the plateau marvel at the cattle. 

Some of the plateau people are 
nomads, who wander across the 
grasslands seeking pasture for their 
herds. But most of the people live 
in villages and make their living by 
farming. Their houses are made of 
mud, for wood is scarce on the 
plateau. Their farms are small, 
usually less than five acres. They use 


old-fashioned tools, made of wood: 


with small pieces of iron on the end. 


GOOD CROPS 


Farming methods are old-fash- 
ioned, but the people on the plateau 
never go short of food for the land 
is very fertile. Farmers grow crops 
which thrive in thé cool climate- 
wheat, barley, and a cereal called 
durra. The farmers only work for 
four or five hours a day. But because 
the climate is so good and the 
ground so fertile, they produce three 
crops a year. 

In some places the central plateau 
slopes down gently, Many people 
live on these slopes. The weather is 
warmer than on the plateau, and 
Mediterranean fruits like oranges, 
figs, apricots, and grapes grow well. 
On the lower slopes of the plateau, 
where the climate is warmer still, the 
people grow rubber, ebony*, and 
banana trees. And in the dry region 
at the edge of the desert, date palms 
thrive. 

- The best known of all Ethiopia’s 
products is coffee. The coffee region, 





* Means word is defined on page 13. 
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United Nations map 
Map shows location of Ethiopia and 
Eritrea in eastern part of Africa. 


which is called Kaffa, lies on the 
southern slopes of the central pla- 
teau. One story says that coffee got 
its name from Kaffa, because there 
coffee was first discovered. Coffee— 
so this story says—was discovered by 
a priest. He accidentally found that 
a beverage could be made from the 
seeds of trees which grew wild on 
the hills. This drink, he discovered, 
had almost magic power. It helped 
keep his monks awake at night to say 
their long prayers. So this priest 
started making coffee, and the cus- 
tom spread all over the world. 

Many different tribes live on the 
plateau. Still others live in the 
deserts which surround it. Because 
they are cut off from the rest of the 
world, these tribes are backward. 
They are also warlike. Their warriors 
fight with knives, spears, and shields. 
They also fight with magic. 

Suppose a tribe called the Gurage 
Galla decides to make war on the 
Arussi Galla. Armed with knives and 
spears, they take to the trail. But 
almost at once they stop. They are 
listening to the chirp of a bird. If it 
comes from their right, it is a bad 
omen*, and they will turn back. If 
it comes from their left, they push 
on, sure of victory. 

But the Arussi have learned of the 
Gurage attack. So they catch a wild 
honey bee, talk magic words to it, 
and turn it loose. And soon the 
brave Gurage warriors are stamped- 
ing for home, trying to escape from 
thousands of angry bees. 

Actually, that part of the country 
is full of wild bees. When the 


Gurages disturb the bees, thev attack 


/ 


the Gurages themselves. But the 
Arussi believe that it was their magic 
words which sent one bee to gather 
all his brothers, and rush to the at- 
tack. 

These fierce warriors use ancient 
weapons. Swords and spears are no 
use against a modern army. Just 18 
years ago, the Ethiopians discovered 
how helpless they were against the 
new inventions of the outside world. 

Italy had two colonies close to 
Ethiopia. From these, Italian soldiers 
stormed into Ethiopia. The Ethio- 
pians knives were no match for ma- 
chine guns and airplanes. The Ethio- 
pians were quickly conquered, and 
their country seized by Italy. 

In 1941 British troops drove the 
Italians out of Ethiopia, and Haile 
Selassie returned to his country. 
Ethiopia was again independent. 

Haile Selassie had learned many 
lessons. He had seen that his people 
could not defend themselves against 
modern armies. To preserve its free- 
dom, Ethiopia had to be brought up 
to date. But the people needed more 
than weapons. They needed factories 
and roads and stores. So Haile Se- 
lassie set out to modernize his coun- 
try. 

The job is a tough one. Ethiopia 
possesses many resources. Mining 
engineers say that its mountains 
probably hide gold, silver, iron, coal, 
potash, and other valuable materials. 
But the Ethiopians lack the means 
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to tap these riches. They need engi- 
neers, chemists, agricultural experts, 
and other trained men. But they 
don’t have the colleges to train such 
experts. They don’t even have enough 
schools. More than half the Ethiopi- 
ans can’t read or write. 

Ethiopia also needs machinery to 
dig its precious minerals out of the 
ground. It needs new roads and rail- 
ways to carry the minerals from mine 
to city. But all this machinery and 
equipment must come from abroad. 

Haile Selassie appealed to the 
Western nations for help. And he’s 
getting it. Today British and U. S. 
advisers are in Ethiopia, helping the 
emperor reorganize his country. And 
the U. S. is sending aid. 

Recently the United Nations paid 
a compliment to Haile Selassie and 
his plans for Ethiopia’s future. The 
U. N. had to decide what to do with 
the colony of Eritrea. Eritrea used 
to belong to Italy. It was one of the 
colonies from which the Italians at- 
tacked Ethiopia. 

After World War II, the colony 
was taken from Italy. Last year the 
U. N. decided that Eritrea should be 
united with Ethiopia, under the rule 
of Haile Selassie. 

Ethiopia has a long way to go be- 
fore it catches up with the world’s 
modern countries. But it has started 
to cross the barriers which have long 
kept it cut off from the rest of the 
world. 





United Nations photo 
The U. N.’s Food and Agriculture Organization is helping Ethiopia fight 
cattle diseases. Here a village chief explains to his people how FAO‘s 
inoculations will help keep their cattle healthy. Note clothing of the men. 











*% FREEDOM ANSWERS COMMUNISM * 





N DAYS of old, knights built thick- 

walled castles for homes and 

fought off anyone who tried to break 
in. 

You may not have a moat around 
your house. You may not have a 
drawbridge. But you live in a “castle” 
nonetheless. 

There’s an old saying, “My home 
is my castle.” It means your home is 
a kind of fortress—that no one may 
enter without permission; that you 
have the right to privacy in your 
home. 

The most powerful person in the 
country can’t enter your home with- 
out permission. If anyone tries to 
force his way in, you can have him 
arrested as a housebreaker. 

Even the police are not allowed 
to search any house they please. 
Suppose the police have been told a 
criminal is hiding in a certain house. 
They want to search for him. Before 
they can enter, they must get a war- 
rant*. They can get that warrant 
only if they have good reason to be- 
lieve-a criminal is hiding there. And 
the warrant has to be signed by a 
responsible person, such as a judge. 

Our homes have been “castles” 
ever since our country became inde- 
pendent. The Founding Fathers 














My Home Is My Castle 


guaranteed this right when they 
wrote the Fourth Amendment to the 
Constitution. They did so partly be- 
cause of what had happened just 
before the Revolution. In those 
stormy days, many people were 
smuggling goods into the country. 
They wanted to avoid the hated 
British tax. 

The British governors tried des- 
perately to stop the smuggling. But 
they couldn't patrol the whole coast- 
line with sailing vessels. Nor could 
they track down the smugglers by 
horseback. So they turned to search- 
ing people’s homes. Their soldiers 
and police broke into private homes 
to search for smuggled goods. Some 
horrified British officials protested. 
The governors went ahead anyhow. 

The plan backfired. American 
householders were furious when sol- 
diers forced their way in. Their anger 
helped bring on the Revolution. 


PROTECTING PRIVACY 


When the Founding Fathers wrote 
the Constitution, they remembered 


‘what had happened. They knew the 


job of catching law breakers would 
be easier if the police could search 
private houses whenever they 
wished. But they believed that it is 





Milustration from ““Your Rugged Constitution,” by Bruce and Esther 
Findlay, published by Stanford University Press, Stanford, Calif. 


AMENDMENT 4 


The right of the people to be secure 
in their persons, houses, papers, and 
effects, against unreasonable searches 
and seizures, shall not be violated; and 
no warrants shall issue, but upon prob- 
able cause, supported by oath or affir- 
mation, and particularly describing the 
place to be searched, and the persons 
or things to be seized. 





better to let a few law breakers es- 
cape than to destroy the privacy of 
law-abiding citizens. 

Today we still feel as the Found- 
ing Fathers did. We'd rather let a 
few criminals escape than let the 
police search our homes without a 
warrant. 


UNDER COMMUNISM 


Communists take a different tack. 
In communist countries, no one can 
ever feel secure at home. People 
don’t have a right to privacy, as we 
do. The communist police can break 
into any house whenever they 
choose. 

Suppose the secret police in a 
communist country suspect that 
somebody may dislike the govern- 
ment. They may have no evidence. 
So they set out to find it. They force 
their way into the suspected person’s 
house. Or they sneak in while he and 
his family are away. They search for 
short-wave radios which could bring 
foreign broadcasts into the home. 
They search his private papers. They 
open his mail. They listen in to his 
telephone conversations. They hide 
microphones in his house to pick up 
everything he says. 

The police may even put spies into 
that person’s house. The spy will 
pretend to be a friend of the family. 
He will note down everything that’s 
said in the house and report it to the 
police. 

In communist countries no one can 
know whether he’s being spied on. 
No one is ever certain whether he 
can trust his friends, or even other 
members of his family. No one can 
ever know whether the police are 
tracing the books he reads or the 
radio programs he listens to. The re- 
sult is that even at home, people 
cannot live their own lives in privacy. 

Communism deliberately seeks to 
destroy family life. It destroys pri- 
vacy. The home becomes a listening 
post for the state police. 

Freedom respects and protects the 
family castle. 





* Means word is defined on page 13. 
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Total possible score for Citizenship Quiz Semester Review—100 


My score for this page 


1. WAY BACK WHEN 


Check the correct ending to each 
of the following sentences. Score 1 
point for each. Total, 12. 


1. In the 1890s U.S. families spent 
their evenings together. They enter- 
tained themselves by playing instru- 
ments, singing, or looking at pic- 
tures through a 


a. periscope. b. stereoscope. 
c. microscope. 
2. Americans liked vaudeville 


shows. They also liked shows put on 
by a cast made up in blackface. 
These were called 

a. minstrel shows. 

b. mistletoe shows. 

c. ministry shows. 

3. The peep show, a short film, 
was popular in the 1890s. You saw 
this show by peeping into a box-like 
machine called a kinetoscope. It was 
invented by 


My name _ 


Subject ___ 


a. Alexander Graham Bell. 

b. Thomas Alva Edison. 

c. Samuel F. Morse. 

4. Within a few years the first 
movie houses began to spring up 
across the U. S. They were called 

a. penny savers. b. dime-o-mats. 

c. nickelodeons. 

5. The first U. S. movie to tell a 
story came out in 1903. By 1908 the 
movie industry was born. Those were 
the days of 

a. color movies. b. cinemascope. 

c. silent movies. 

6. Around 1900 a common form 
of transportation was 

a. ox and cart. 

b. horse and buggy. 

c. cow and chariot. 
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7. The early automobiles 

a. frightened people. 

b. used up too much Diesel oil. 
c. had a top speed of only 90 mph. 
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8. Roads outside the cities in those 
days were mostly 
a. new super-highways. 
b. wide paved roads. 
c. narrow dirt roads. 
9. In 1893 a locomotive set a new 
speed record of 
a. 200 mph. 
c. 60 mph. 
10. The first successful flight in a 
powered plane was made by 
a. the Wright brothers. 
b. Theodore Roosevelt. 
c. Charles Lindbergh. 
11. Most homes in the early 1900s 
were lighted by gas lights and 
a. electric bulbs. b. kerosene lamps. 
c. neon signs. 
12. By the early 1900s telephones 
were in wide use in 
a. big cities and most towns. 
b. farm areas only. 
c. business offices only. 


b. 112 mph. 


My score _— 





2. FREEDOM’S WAY 


A. If a sentence describes life in 
a free country like the U. S., put an 
F by it. If it describes life in the 
communist world, mark it C. Score 
1 point each. Total, 13. 


—.1. The police must get a war- 
rant before they can search a house. 
2. Every accused person is con- 
sidered innocent until proved guilty. 
.3. Prisoners are tortured and 
forced to: memorize “confessions.” 

—_4. People may live or work 
where they please. 

_5. Factory owners may move 
their factories to another part of the 
country. 

__6. The people have the right 
to hold peaceful meetings on any 
subject at any time. 

—_7. People who criticize the gov- 
ernment are likely to be shot. 

__§. All publications are con 
trolled by the government. 


_9. Reporters may write only 
what the government wants them 
to write. 

_10. The people are guaranteed 
the right to speak freely. 

__1l. People are encouraged to 
think for themselves. 

__12. Education is a weapon used 
to pull the wool over people’s eyes. 

__13. Thought control is accom- 
plished by constantly repeating the 
same statements whether 
true or not. 


thev're 


My score 


B. Check the ending which cor- 
rectly completes each sentence des- 
cribing the cartoon. Score 1 point 
each. Total, 2. 

1. The cartoon shows that Russian 
Communists 

a. seldom say 
mean. 

b. enjoy telling jokes. 

c. always tell the truth. 


what they really 














2. The cartoon shows that Russian 
Communists 

a. are fond of birds. 

b. claim they want peace. 

c. pretend theyre trying to start 
a war. 


My score 
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What Do You Know? 


2. WHAT’S WHAT? 


Check the correct ending to each. 
Score 1 point each. Total, 9. 


1. WHO’S WHO? 


A. Match the two pictures and 
four names of these U. S. officials 
with their jobs. Score 1 point each. 
Total, 6. 


1. In the seven-year-old war in 
Indo-China, French forces and their 
supporters are pitted against 

a. stranded Korean bandits. 
b. Communist-led rebels. 
c. Japanese pirates. 

2. A plan to use atomic energy 
for world peace has been proposed 
by 

a. Marshal Tito. 
b. President Eisenhower. 
c. Madame Pandit. 

3. The Russian leader recently ex- 

ecuted for “treason” was 
a. Beria. b. Malenkov. 
c. Molotov. 

4. In the Korea PW exchange, 
the United Nations has insisted that 
no prisoner should be 

a. freed. b. talked to. 
c. forced to return home. 

5. Spain has signed an agreement 

giving the U. S. the right to 
a. build a bridge to Africa. 
b. hold A-bomb tests in Spain. 
c. build military bases there. 

6. NATO consists of the U. S., 

Canada, and 
a. Communist China. 
b. 45 members of the U. N. 
c. 12 countries of West Europe. 





. John Foster Dulles 
d. Herbert Brownell, Jr. 
e. J. Edgar Hoover 
f. Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 





_l. Attorney General 

_2. Chief Justice 

.3. Director of the FBI 

_4. Vice-President 

_5. Secretary of State 

6. Ambassador to the U. N. 


My score____ 


B. Match the pictures and five 
names with their descriptions. Score 
1 point each. Total, 7. 


7. “Wetbacks” are a problem for 
a. the U. S. and Canada. 
b. Mexico and the U. S. 
c. Guatemala and Mexico. 









INCREASES BY REGION 
FROM 1940 TO 1950 
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. René Coty 

1. Syngman Rhee 

. Georgi Malenkov 
George C. Marshall 

. Winston Churchill 
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_l. President of France 











_2. 1953 Nobel Peace Prize winner 


3. President of U. N. General As- 
sembly for 1953-54 


4. Philippine President 
_5. British Prime Minister 
__6. No. 1 man in Russia 


8. This chart shows recent in- 
creases in U. S. 
a. industry. __ b. agriculture. 
c. population. 
9. The two regions which have 
grown most lie in the 


i a. Northeast. b. West. 
__7. President of South Korea e, Contre) Stotes. 
My score My score____ 





3. E-Z SCIENCE PLAY 


Underline the correct word or 
phrase inside the parentheses. Score 
1 point each. Total, 15. 


Characters 


Eohippus (E), the one and only 
talking fossil 

Zonk (Z), the one and only talking 
zonkey 


Play takes place at a photography 
show in Labratory, a town on the 
U. S. planet Miracle. 


E: My name’s Eohippus, but 
everyone calls me Hippy. I’m the 
earliest known ancestor of the mod- 
ern (bear, horse, cat). 

. Z: Why, we're probably distant 
relatives. My name’s Zonk. I’m half 
zebra and half (dolphin, dromedary, 
donkey ). How old are you, Hippy? 

E. Oh, at least (50, 75, 97) million 
years old. And I'm 15 (inches, feet, 
yards ) tall. 

Z: You don’t look a day over 40 
million. 

E. I eat only algae. They're rich 
in (protein, sugar, money ). 

Z: I never liked those (herbs, 
simple water plants, berries). 

E: Say, look at this photo of the 
(people, animals, bridge) just dis- 
covered on the moon, 

Z: And here’s the first photo of 
the polio (vitamin, virus, visor) ever 
taken in pure form. 

E: I like this shot of the largest 
U. S. water fowl, the (white pelican. 
flamingo, trumpeter swan). 

Z: Here’s my favorite scientist, 
Auguste Piccard. He has set a new 
record for (deep-sea, jet-plane, fresh- 
water) diving. And here are the 
men who scaled the highest moun- 
tain in the world, Mt. (Annapurna. 
Everest, Himalaya). 

E: El Salvador is putting its 
(deserts, volcanoes, plateaus) to 
work. And the first atomic energy 
plant for peaceful uses will be built 
in (Canada, Britain, the U. S.). 

Z: Here’s a funny one of Percy, 
the kiwi. A kiwi is a bird that can't 
(run, fly, eat worms). 

E: He sounds as strange as the 
kangaroo rat. It never (eats, sleeps, 
drinks water). 

Z: And here are our photos as 
they appeared in Junior Scholastic! 

E: That reminds me—Id better re- 
new my order for next semester. 


My score___ Score for this page—— 
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Around the World 


The numbers of the statements below correspond with the numbers on the maps. 
First identify the country numbered. Then complete the statement about it or 
answer the question about it on the line provided. Score 1 point each. Total, 15. 


1. This young country consists of 
two pieces, widely separated. The 
people are bound together by re- 
ligion. The country’s name is 


6. Our World War II enemy, this 
country is now split in two. The west 
is free, the east, Communist-run. 
Name the country. 





2. Trouble has held this country 
back. Many of its resources are un- 
tapped. But the country does have 
plenty to eat. Its hot, wet climate is 
just right for growing 





3. Here the cold war turned into a 
hot war. Name this war-torn land. 





4. The capital of this country is 
a world-famous city. It lies at the. 
heart of the country, like a hub of a 
wheel. Name the capital. 





5. This small country is recovering 
from a disaster which killed people 
and ruined land. What was the 
disaster? 


7. In winter, many farmers of this 
country become lumbermen and 





8. Two countries have been quar- 
reling over this tiny area. They are 
Italy and 


1l. The air age has made this ice- 
covered island an important part of 
the modern world. What country 
owns the island? 


f 





12. Our good neighbor is big and 
rich. But bigness can make prob- 
lems. Which of these three has NOT 
been a problem for this country: lack 
of people, lack of transportation, lack 
of resources? 





13. Here a celebration recently 
honored the Wright brothers, pio- 
neers of the air age. In what year did 
they make their famous flights at 
Kitty Hawk? 





9. Natural barriers have cut this 
country off from the world. Now it is 
trying to modernize itself. Most of its 
people live on the high land, which 
is called 





10. Once the cradle of civilization, 
this is a poor land today. Name the 
underground resource which may 
give it prosperity. 





14. Education is the keynote of 
progress in this ancient land called 





15. This country is famed for 
strange animals like the koala bear. 
But a very common animal forms the 
country’s biggest industry. What is 
that animal? 








My score 
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Here grows most of 
Mexico's cotton—the 
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Near this famous tourist resort 
Mexicans plan to build a new * 
steel mill—their biggest yet 
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Test Your Skills 


1. USING A MAP 

Study the map. Then correctly 

complete each of the following sen- 

tences. Score 1 point each. Total, 16. 

1. Mexico has a long boundary in 

common with 

a. Costa Rica. b. the U. S. 

c. British Honduras. 

2. Ocean and gulf waters 
Mexico western and eastern 

a. canals. 


give 


b. railroads. 
c. ports. 
3. The river between Mexico and 


the U. S. is the 


4. The capital of Mexico is —_— 


5. The shaded parts of the map 
show land which is between sea level 


and ea feet high. 

6. The solid green on the map 

shows 
a. wate b. mountains 
c. transportation routes. 

7. The distance by air from Mex- 
ico City to Vera Cruz is about 
: miles. 

8. The distance bv air from Vera 


Cruz to Monterrey is about _____ 
miles. 

9. Does the map show an active 
volcano? Yes. -—s- No ___ 

10. In the production of lead, 
Mexico ranks ____ 
the world’s nations. 

11. Mexico's most valuable export 


among 


is a crop called __ ociiniabiieacdiaguate 
12. Among Latin-American coun- 
tries, Mexico ranks second in the 
production of — pretties 
13. A crop used for making rope 
is grown on a Mexican peninsula 
called __ : a. 
14. The population of Mexico 


numbers te 
15. The largest number of Mexi- 
cans live 
a. on the central plageau. 
b. along the Rio Grande. 
c. along the coasts. 
16. The title which best fits this 
map is: Mexico, 
a. Waterless Country. 
b. Horn of Plenty. 
c. Hand Full of Rice. 


Viv score 
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Nearly half the 26,000,000 

Mexicans live here in the 

Central Plateau region 
Z 9 
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is building Latin 
America’s largest 


1 power-irrigation dam 


2. WORKING WITH NUMBERS 

Score 1 point each. Total, 5. 

1. The number of U. S. automo- 
biles grows bigger and bigger: 

1919—6 million cars 

1931—22 million cars 
1941—30’ million cars 
1952—44 million cars 

a. The length of time between 
1952 and 1919 was ._______ years. 

b. The increase in the number of 
cars between 1919 and 1952 was 
____ million. 

c. Between 1919 and 1952 the 
number of cars increased by —___— 
per cent. 

2. One million people make auto- 
mobiles or spare parts; eight million 
work in auto businesses; five million 
earn a living driving motor vehicles. 

a. The total numbe7s of workers in 





the industry is — _ million. 
b. If there are 160 million people 
in the U. S.. then one out of every 
___._____. works in the automo! 
bile industry. (Give the answer in 
nearest whole number. ) 
I iinet 
My score for this page__— 
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WORDS 10 THE WISE 


HOW WORDS CHANGE 


When an English word begins 
with wr—you can be sure it has a 
Teutonic origin. (The Teutonic lan- 
guages are those spoken by the 
northern races who settled in Eng- 
land: the Angles, Saxons, Jutes, 
Danes, etc. ) 

Most of these wr words are related 
to the Anglo-Saxon word wringan 
(to twist) and suggest some kind of 
twisting. Here are some examples: 

wrath. When you are feeling 
wrath, you are “twisting” in rage. 

wreath. You make a wreath by 
“twisting” leaves and flowers around 
a round frame. 

wriggle. When you begin “twist- 
ing” and turning in your seat, you're 
wriggling. 

wry. You're likely to make a wry 
face when you eat or drink some- 
thing that doesn’t taste good. In 
other words, you “twist” your fea- 
tures. 


LS rr 





wrench. A wrench is a handy 
gadget for “twisting” things loose or 
“twisting” them into place. 

wrestle. A lot of groaning, strug- 
gling, and “twisting”’—that’s a wres- 
tling match. 

wring. Have you ever watched 
your mother wring out the laundry? 
If you have, you know that she does 
it by “twisting” the clothes dry. 


Here’s How 


We have eight more words in 
mind, all of them beginning with wr. 
Can you guess what these words are? 
Below, following each wr, you'll find 
blank spaces which indicate the let- 
ters that follow the wr to form a 
word. These letters are scrambled in 
the parentheses. The first word has 
been spelled out so that you can see 
what you're. supposed to do. 

Fill in the blank spaces to com- 
plete each of the words that follow. 
Then see whether you can guess how 
each word is related to the idea of 
aaa ¥ 


2. wr — — (pa) 

3. wr _— — (kce) 
4. wr_~_ (ne) 

& we... (a) 

6. wr _— — — (tche) 
eee 

8. wr __ — (ogn) 








STARRED * WORDS 


Words starred * in this issue are defined here. 


bust. Noun. A piece of sculpture 
showing a person’s head and shoulders. 

confirm (kuhn-FURM). Verb. To re- 
state the truth of something. 

ebony (EHB-uhn-ih). Noun. A kind 
of tree which grows in tropical Asia 
and Africa, and has a hard, heavy 
wood. 

meteorite (MEE-tee-er-ite). Noun. A 
stone or metal object which falls onto 
the earth from outer space. 

missile (MIHS-ill). Noun. A weapon 
which can be thrown or guided onto 
its target. Two kinds of missiles which 
can be guided are bombs and rockets. 

molten (MOHL-tuhn). Adjective. 


Melted into liquid form by great heat. 
omen (OH-men). Noun. A sign which 
indicates what’s going to happen in 
the future. 
ramp. Noun. 
passageway. 
ravine (ruh-VEEN.) Noun. A long, 
deep, narrow cut in a mountain, which 
has been worn away by running water. 
warrant (WOR-ant; o as in odd). 
Noun. A document issued by a person 
in authority, giving someone else per- 
mission to do something. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 
Arussi Galla (a-ROO-see GAL-a; first 
a in Galla as in at, second a as in sofa) 
Eritrea (ehr-ih-TREE-a; a as in sofa) 
Gurage Galla (goo-RAHJ-uh GAL-a) 
Haile Selassie (HIGH-lee suh-LASS- 
ih) 


A sloping roadway or 





This letter won first prize in the 
junior division of a recent contest spon- 
sored in Junior Scholastic by the Royal 
Typewriter Company. All entrants 
wrote on this theme: “What I expect 
my education and school activities to 
do for me.” This letter was written by 
Robert Matzka of Rose City Park 
School, Portland, Oregon. Robert is 12 
and in the seventh grade. His teacher 
is Nancy Taggart. 


I expect my school education and 
activities to prepare me for a career in 
aeronautical engineering. | know ‘ ‘vil! 
be necessary for me to get as much 
from my education and school activities 
as I can to be successful in this field. 

Through education we learn many 
things about our own country and other 
countries, and we learn about people 
and government all over the world. 
Learning these things helps us to be- 
come better citizens and to know how 
to understand other people. 

We might compare the necessity of 
a good education with the needs of a 
growing plant. It is necessary to give a 
young plant food, water, air, and sun- 
shine to help it grow into a strong and 
well-developed plant. So is it necessary 
to feed and nourish our minds and 
bodies. It is through education that we 
become successful as an adult and 
work toward a career for ourselves. The 
more we study in our school work the 
easier it will be to become successful. 

The study of aeronautics would be 
interesting as well as useful in our mod- 
ern world. Aeroplanes today are neces- 
sary to our country in war or peace. 
There are many more things yet to be 
learned about them to make them per- 
fect and to have fewer accidents. 

By entering into various school ac- 
tivities I” expect to learn how to get 
along with others and be a good sport. 
We must learn to cooperate and play 
fair to be well adjusted in our da aily 
living. We learn leadership and how’ to 
be good followers if not good leaders. 
We learn to shoulder our responsibili- 
ties. These things are all necessary to 
help us be successful. 

If I am successful in getting the right 
kind of education and become a good 
aeronautical engineer, I hope to be 
able to travel all over the world and 
see many of the things I have read and 
heard about in my school work. I also 
hope to make.my family and the com- 
munity in which I live proud of me. 
This is what I expect of my education. 





No Issue Next Week 
The next issue of Junior Scholastic 
will be dated February 8. 
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SPORTS 


(Mc)Keen-Eyed Sharpshooter! 


S A MEMBER of the McKeen clan, 
young Bob has made more long 
distance hops than many a Pullman 
conductor. Bob McKeen, of course, is 
the deadeye center rated the best in 
U. of California history. But he didn’t 
have to make the basketball team to hit 
the road. 

Born in Chicago 20 years ago, Bob 
attended elementary school in New 
York City, then moved to northern Cali- 
fornia, where he’s lived ever since. It 
would seem that every time Bob added 
a couple of feet in height, the McKeens 
“bought a new bed for him in a new city. 
Bob is now 6’7”. If and when he 
reaches 8’, the McKeens will probably 
move to Hawaii or Timbuctoo. 

Big Bob weighs 220 pounds, but you 
wouldn’t know it from the way he glides 
around the basketball court. As a sopho- 
more last year, McKeen rewrote many 
a California record in leading the 
Golden Bears to the Southern Division 
crown in the Pacific Coast Conference. 
All Bob did was average 17.6 points a 
game. 

Twice Bob played against Washing- 


E DON’T know how much soap he 
uses, but we'll bet Togo Palazzi of 
Holy Cross is the cleanest basketball 
player in the land. During his entire 
sensational high school and college ca- 
reer, the Purple senior has never fouled 
out of a game! 
It’s not that he’s a softy, either. “No- 
hody plays harder on offense or defense 





ton’s All-American Bob Houbregs. In 
the first game, each scored 18 points; 
in the second Houbregs collected 31 to 
McKeen’s 22. Houbregs makes no secret 
of the fact McKeen was his toughest 
opponent. And vice versa. 

Although McKeen specializes in bas- 
ketball at college, he’s a pretty hefty 
slugger on the diamond, too. When he 
attended Piedmont Junior High, Bob 
starred as an outfielder in the Oakland 
Police League. They still talk of the 
afternoon he whaled a 395-foot game- 
winning triple in an all-star match. 

Awkward in basketball during his 
earlier days at Piedmont High, Bob 
soon acquired the poise and _ polish 
which currently rate him high among 
the list of All-American candidates. As 
a high school junior, Bob was selected 
on the Alameda County’s all-star second 
team and the following season the then 
6’ 5”, 200-pounder sparked Piedmont to 
the Alameda County crown. Naturally, 
Bob moved up to the all-star first team. 

Piedmont didn’t field a baseball team, 
so the big boy decided to take a fling 


at shot putting in his senior year. He 


practiced for three weeks, then sur- 
prised everyone, including himself, by 
heaving the iron ball more than 50 feet 
to win the County title. 

Bob’s a B-student, expects to play 
pro basketball. His list of “favorites” 
includes: Actor—Marlon Brando; actress 
—Susan Hayward; singer — Frankie 
Laine; band—Paul Weston; school sub- 
ject—speech. 


Go, Go, Togo! 


than Togo,” says George Faltings, who 
coached Togo at Union Hill High in 
Union City, N. J. “He has marvelous 
timing and co-ordination. And he never 
fouls anyone intentionally.” 

Togo is the hottest shot to come out 
of Holy Cross since Bob Cousy. Before 
the current season began, this 6’ 4”, 
205-pounder had scored 963 points in 
two varsity seasons. Early in the cam- 
paign he went over the 1,000 mark, and 
he’s sure to end up as the second high- 
est scorer in Cross history. 

Cousy’s four-year total (freshmen 
were permitted to play during Bob’s 
days) is 1,775. By tallying 593 points in 
26 games last year, Togo broke Cousy’s 
single-season mark of 582. 

Togo’s two-hand set shot from the 
corner is nturder. And if someone dares 
play him close, he’ll dribble in and let 
fly with his equally deadly jump shot. 
These are his greatest offensive 
weapons. 

Colorful Togo first made the national 
headlines the year he was graduated 
from Union Hill. He was picked to per- 
form in the North-South All-American 
High School game at Murray, Ky. And 


perform he did! Togo poured in 14 
points in the final six minutes to win 
the game for the Yankee side! 

Togo is no nickname. it’s for real. 
His father, once a member of Italy's 
King Victor Emmanuel’s _ personal 
guard, admired a Japanese general 
known as Togo and so the Palazzi baby 
was named after him. 

In high school, the cheer leaders de- 
veloped the theme: “Let’s Go, Togo!” 
At Holy Cross, they've changed it to 
“Go, Go, Togo!” 

No question about Togo being a 
well-rounded 21-year-old. His favorite 
actor is Burt Lancaster; favorite actress 
—Arlene Dahl; favorite singer—Eddie 
Fisher; favorite bands—Ralph Flanagan 
and Ray Anthony; favorite school sub- 
ject—history. His hobby is record-col- 
lecting. 

Biggest thrill? That’s a toughie. He 
says it could be one of two: (1) his 
performance in the North-South All- 
American game, or (2) his 58-point 
single-game effort in a 1950 amateur 
tournament. Togo wound up with 119 
points for the three games in the tour- 
ney! Wow! —ZANDERK HOLLANDER 
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Just take a look ata 
few chapter headings! 
Popular Is as Popular Does. 

Here Comes the Grooming. 

Athletes Are Born and Made. 

How to Get the Best of Your Books. 
What You Eat Is What You Are. 


BIG BOOKLET, PACKED WITH HELPFUL INFORMATION 
\ 

It’s easy to be popular when you can bone up on these fresh, 
smart tips on how to stand out as a leader in your crowd... 
and stay there. This big, illustrated booklet is full of down- 
to-earth facts on grooming, personality, sports ... things to 
make you that popular person you want to be! For your 
FREE copy of HOW TO BE TOPS IN YOUR TEENS, fill out 
and mail the coupon below. 
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United Fruit Company, Dept. S-2, Box 409, New York 46, N. Y. 
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Please send me a FREE copy of 
HOW TO BE TOPS IN YOUR TEENS 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY ZONE 





STATE 
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Right This Way 


A boy from J. J. Kelly High School, 
Wise, Va., writes: 


A friend of mine has invited me to 
dinner at her house. May I please have 
a list of good table manners? 


Good table manners, like all good 
manners, are based on consideration of 
the other person. Good table manners 
do not offend the other people at the 
table. Here are a few suggestions: 

When your hostess tells you that din- 
ner is ready, follow her promptly to the 
table, and wait for her to tell you where 
to sit. Hold the chair for the lady or 
girl on your right, and don’t seat your- 
self until your hostess is seated. How- 
ever, if your friend’s mother asks you 
to sit down or “go ahead” while she 
brings things in from the kitchen, it is 
quite all right to do so. 

Unfold your napkin about halfway, 
and spread it on your lap. 

Cut your food into small pieces; too- 
large bites are hard to manage and look 
sloppy. 

Break your bread into several pieces, 
and butter each piece separately. 

Sit up straight and don’t lean on the 
table while you're eating. 





ADDITIONAL WINNERS 


in 2nd Annual 
Royal Portable Typewriter 
Contest 
(Junior Divisiont) 
$10 Winners: 


“Lemuel Morrison, Greensboro, Ala.; Jasmin 
Mueller, Fairfield, Conn.; Joyce Garner, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Suzanne Dehnicke, Chicago, IIl.; 
Elaine Nickerson, Hillsdale, IIl.; Isabelle Dugas, 
Lake Arthur, La.; Janet Ligouri, Portland, Me.; 
Joyce Brasier, South Attleboro, Mass.; Mark 
Calvi, Haverhill, Mass.; Peter Forbush, Marl- 
bero, Mass.; Carol Ann Wilson, Townsend, 
Mass.; John Champlin, Worcester, Mass.; Sarah 
Jo Reed, Okemos, Mich.; Robert D. Perry, St. 
Lovis, Mo.; Eileen Huls, Hommesville, Neb.; 
Jerene Van Hanegem, Marion, N. Y.; James 
Greene, New York City; Harold Harvey, New 
York City; Keith Varlack, New York City; Mary 
Alice Diehm, Lititz, Pa.; Dorothy J. Deshong, 
Needmore, Pa.; Lois Dolan, Providence, R. |.; 
Linda Burkett, Abilene, Tex.; Lavinia Coleman, 
Bellevue, Tex.; Kathryn Seigler, Shannon, Tex.; 
Patricia G. Chisom, Roanoke, Va. 


tWinners in Senior Division listed in Senior 
Scholastic, Practical English, and World Week, 


RUYAL 
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Don’t talk with food in your mouth. 

Don’t gobble your food. Slow eating 
is not only pleasanter for others, but is 
also better for your digestion. 

If something isn’t within easy reach, 
ask to have it passed, and then say 
“Thank you.” 

Be careful not to eat or drink noisily. 

When you've finished, lay your knifé 
and fork next to each other (not crossed) 
on yéur plate. 

Remain at the table until your hostess 
gets up at the end of the meal. 

If there is no maid, it would also be 
polite to offer to help clear the table 
and do the dishes. Even if your offer 
isn’t accepted, your thoughtfulness will 
be appreciated. 


NEW MOVIES 


Mi iiTops, don’t miss. “iiGood. 
Mi Fair. MSave your money. 


“wv~YTHE CONQUEST OF EVER- 
EST (U. A.). On the day before the 
coronation of Queen Elizabeth, the 
news flashed around the world: Mighty 
Mt. Everest had been conquered by a 
British team headed by Col. John Hunt. 
The highest peak in the world, Everest 
has been the goal of countless moun- 
tain-climhing expeditions. This dra- 
matic film reveals the amount of plan- 
ning, preparation, and experiment nec- 
essary to make the expedition a success. 
And, in the hands of skillful British film 
makers, the preparations become every 
bit as exciting as the climb itself. Here 
is adventure at its finest, the actual 
record of an assault masterfully planned 
and executed. 





wvvMANNAPURNA (Mayer-Kings- 
ley). The Conquest of Everest stresses 
the planning and preparation required 
for a successful climb. Annapurna un- 
derlines the human courage and endur- 
ance that also are necessary. Maurice 
Herzog, a Frenchman, organized this 
expedition in 1950 for a climb in the 
Himalayas. Annapurna, the peak he 
finally chose, is the third highest moun- 
tain in the world. Less well equipped 
than the British, he and his party had 
to rely on sheer grit to reach the sum- 
mit. Herzog finally made it. But the 
shots of Herzog and his companion re- 
turning through the fog to their advance 
base clearly reveal the cruel torture of 
their ordeal. Even though Herzog lost 
all the fingers of one hand, the final 
scenes show him back in the mountains, 
ready to climb again. It is a moment to 
lift the spirits of all of us. 


NO CQ THIS ISSUE 


Use your Semester Quiz score on your 
CQ chart this week. 





NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


Because of the end of the first 
semester, there will be no January 
27 issue of Junior Scholastic. Be 
sure your d t order 
has been entered. 

















Down the Hatch 


While visiting the circus, Mary 
stopped to look’ at the giraffe. With a 
puzzled look ‘on her face, she asked the 
keeper, “Does a giraffe eat a lot of 
food?” “ 

Replied the keeper, “Well, with these 


animals a little goes a long, long way.” 
Gordon A. Thomas, Wilson School, Rumford, R. I. 


Dragnet 

Ken: “How many days in a week?” 

Bill: “Seven.” 

Ken: “Wrong. There’s only six: Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Saturday, Sunday.” 

Bill: “Where’s Friday?” 

Ken: “Out on a case.” 

Kenneth Serroka, Reed School. Campbell, Ohio 


Still an Amateur 


Robber: “This is a holdup. Give me 
your money, or else.” 

Victim: “Or else what?” 

Robber: “Don’t confuse me. This is 
my first job.” 


Sandra McManus, Jungman School, Chicago, Il. 


Not Needed 


Pete: “My father has invented some- 
thing that is breaking all records.” 

Sam: “You don’t say so. . . . What is 
it?” 

Pete: “A new phonograph needle.” 


Charles Mandell, Peshine Ave. School, Newark, N. J. 


Immigrants 


Eric: “If the Pilgrims came over on 
the Mayflower, how did the barbers get 
here?” 

Mike: “On the clippers.” 


Myvalon M. Watkins, Stewartsville (Mo.) School 


Restless 


Sally: “I only got half a night’s sleep 
last night.” 

Jill: “How could that be?” 

Sally: “I slept with one eye oper.” 


Carolyn Dantels, West Rockhill School, Almont, Ps. 


Joke of the Week 


Dick: “I was looking out the window 
and I saw a housefly.” 
Tom: “Really? I thought only the 


chimney fiue.” 
Rohert Bromberg. P. 8. 189. Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
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There is a flash of light brighter than 
the sun, a screaming roar louder than 
a hundred sirens, a whitish streak 
erupting into the sky. 

Another rocket is away. 


Cutting through the air at thou- 
sands of miles an hour, it rims the 
edge of outer space for a few seconds, 
then plunges down into the desert. 


In the New Mexico desert at White 
Sands, a team of topflight scientists 
has the vital job of flight testing 
rocket-powered guided missiles for 
our government. These men—engi- 
neers, chemists, physicists, meteorolo- 
gists and others—are responsible for 
perfecting what is our key to the se- 


AWAY: 


crets of the upper atmosphere and one , 
of our deadliest weapons of defense. 


General Electric scientists have 
worked on this “Project Hermes’”— 
from its beginning—just as other G-E 
men have worked on other important 
projects over the years from Manhat- 
tan A-Bomb Project to Project Cirrus 
for weathercontroland man-maderain. 


Young men starting their careers 
at General Electric work with many 
of these outstanding scientists and 
engineers. From them they learn the 
principles and methods that will be 
the foundation for their own discov- 
eries and developments in the coming 
era of great electrical expansion. 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 





the average. 


HOW YOUNG IS AN ENGINEER? Of course they come in 
all ages and sizes. But at G.E. much important work is 
entrusted to young men. For example: 

We have 767 engineers working on jet-fighter auto- 
pilots, naval gunfire controls and guided missiles. They 
finished college an average of only 8 years ago. 

The armament system of the famous B-29 was developed 
by a team of G-E engineers just 5 years out of college on 


Gu can put your einen 
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GET-ACQUAINTED —~* 
KEY-TO-MY-HEART PIN 











Plate: 
BEAUTIFULLY 


ENGRAVED 
FREE 


Special With 
only your 
With name 
an 

59¢ this a4 } A 
Nothing more to pay. Hearts 
Sorry. No C.0.D.'s Pin, and 
You'll be delighted Any Name, 
when you receive your pin. on Lock Pin. 





FRIENDSHIP enti 
BRACELET Only 39€ 


NEW FRIENDSHIP RING 





GIRLS! You'll be thrilled by the 


beauty of this Sterling Silver ring HEART 
romance and charm! Beautiful PENDANT 

pierced Forget-me-not design (sym- 9 

bol) or True Love, Friendship and 5 c 


good wishes. Both Hearts Engraved 
Free with first name or initials 
Give ring size or strip 


SPECIAL WITH 
ONLY +] 25 THIS AD 
New Big by + —10¢. Sorry, No C.O.D.’s 


ASH ENGRAVING CO. 
487 BROADWAY. Dept. R-42, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


215 PICTURES FREE! 


NEW! DIFFERENT! BEAUTIFUL! 
For the first time — impressive pictures 
of your favorite movie stars in professional 
high gloss finish. Special super-duper offer: 


20 for 25¢ * 50 for 50¢ * 120 for $1 


FREE CATALOG with 215 PICTURES 
ete 


OF STARS with your order 


DeLUXE PHOTO SERVICE, Dept. 0! 
Box 947, Church St. Annex, New York 6, N.Y 


What Are ‘Approvals’? 


choi 


14K. Gold Finish 
with 18 in. chain 
ANY NAME 
ENGRAVED 
FREE 








CATALOG 


WITH 















accept stamp advertisements 
only from port ac and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, or stamps you pay for in advance, a se- 
lection other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the “approval” 
stamps you must pay for them and return the ones 
you do not wish to buy. When writing to stamp 
pe be sure to write your name and address 

y° ur letter and on the upper left-hand corner 
of the envelope. If you do not intend to buy any 
of the “approval” stamps return them promptly, 
being careful to write your name and address in 
the upper left-hand corner of the envelope i in which 
you return the stamps. Schol will 
do all in their power to protect their readers from 
unfair practices. Any reader who considers that he 
has been deceived as a result of his response to 
an advertisement in Scholastic Magazines is urged 
to appeal to the Executive Editor, ce Maga- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36 ve 


STAMP a A gatrl 


poy 4 t HYDERBAD SET, print- 
TION GAUGE and MILLI- 








pba SCALE Given to Approval Ap- 
plicants who send 10< for mailing to 





Rhinoceros, Snake, Giant, Pygmy, Emu, 
Kangaroos, Kaolabear, 
Kookaburra 
and other wild animals. 
Free with exciting approvals. 
Niagara Stamp Ce., Niagara -on -the-Lake ‘22, Canada 


329 DIFFERENT WORLDWIDE 25c 


STAMPS 


including Hitler Heads, British Colonies, French Colonies, 
rarities, unusuals. Everything complete 25¢ to adults r 

uesting approvals. CANADA STAMP CO., 1907 Main 
it., Dept. 116, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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U. N. Postal Administration 


The first U. N. stamp for 1954 


The first United Nations commemo- 
rative for 1954 will be issued on Feb- 
ruary 11. It honors the activities of the 
Food and Agricultural Organization 
(FAO), a U. N. agency. Leading agri- 
culture experts of the world serve FAO. 
They make missions to any country with 
a serious food problem. The experts 
recommend ways to solve it. 

FAO helps people to better their 
daily lives by showing them how to: 
(1) improve their nutrition; (2) modern- 
ize their farms; (3) increase the yields 
from their farmlands, fisheries, forests. 

Every year FAO experts meet to dis- 
cuss world food problems. About 70 per 
cent of the world’s population goes 
hungry, the experts reported recently. 

The world population is increasing 
at a rate of 100,000,000 every four 
years. FAO experts are now studying 
how best to market more food to more 
people. 

The new stamp, above, shows an ear 
of wheat and comes in two denomina- 
tions. The 3-center is gold on a green 
background, the 8-center gold on blue. 
Both stamps are bordered by the words 
“United Nations” in the five official lan- 
guages of the U. N. 

For first-day covers of the stamps 
send self-addressed envelopes to: U. N. 
Postal Administration, Room CB-26, 
United Nations, N. Y. Address envelopes 
on. the lower left-hand corner. Write 
“First-Day Cover” on the upper left- 
hand corner. Then enclose the envelope, 
or envelopes, in an outer one with your 
money order or check. For quicker serv- 
ice, write “FAO commemorative” on the 
outer envelope. You may send for as 
many as 20 first-day covers. All covers 





will be individually mailed back to you. 


Answers to Jan. 13 Quiz-word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-see; 4-ore; 5-world; 7-slit; 9- 
safe; 12-ail; 13-nor; 14-mess; 16-acre; 17- 
olive; 19-nomad; 20-T.M.; 22-P.P.S.; 23-me; 
25-hams; 27-than; 29-emu; 30-odd; 31-ask; 
33-bee; 34-to; 35- 

D : 1-soot; 2- err; 3-eels; 5-Wilson; 6 
danced; 7-Sam; 8-lie; 10-for; ll-ere; 15- 
slops; 16-avast; 18-imp; 20-the; 2l1-mama; 
= mates 24-end; 26-must; 28-hoed; 32-K.0.; 








FREE: MINT BRITISH COLONY 
from Tonga, Seychelles, Brunei, Transjordan. 
Sarawak, Solomon Islands, Caymans, Gilbert 

Ellice — FREE with approvals. 
VIKING, 11-G Northern Bivd., GREAT NECK, N. Y 


WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


A rea! curiosity! A stamp so large (74x14 inchea) it will 
occupy a full page in your album. Retails for 50c. Given 
FREE to approval service pies —_ 3c postage. 
STAMPS: Ait dift., 500, $1: 2; 4; 5,000, $14 


TATHAM STAMP CO., ‘SPRINGFIELD 92, MASS. 


DIFF. RUSSIA ~10¢ 


fascinating SOVIET RUSSIA collection 

—40 diff. exciting, colorful stamps—only 

10¢! Bargain lists included. 
D. 8. SAPHIRE 

Box 44, Times Square Station, New York 36, N. Y 


DIF. UNITED STATES 
Includes 19th Cent. commemo- C 
ratives, airmails and $5 stamp. 


Approvals. 
WILLETT CO., Box 511-B, PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 


ALBUM o” 10¢! 


r 1,000 Spaces! 
World: Wide Lists and saatads Included. 


HARTFORD STAMPMART HARTFORD 1, CONN. 


Jcermany 
pc, cog £° 
























Zeppelines, Semipostals 
@ Airmails, High Values, 
Nice Approvals. 
Jamestown Stamp co. * Dept. 510, Jamestown, N. Y. 


GIGANTIC COLLECTION 
Includes Triangles, Early United States 
— Animals — Commemoratives — British 





Colonies — High Value Pictorials, etc. 

Complete Collection plus Big Illustrated 

Magazine all free with approvals. Send 5¢ for postage. 
GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. SB, Toronto, Canada 





WEIRD VOLCANO TRIANGLE 
GIANT GEO. WASHINGTON & OTHERS 


Six Colored Ecuador, First U. S. 1 eee 
Devils Island, Others. Free with a 
CAPITAL STAMP COMPANY, Little 13 7, Ark. 








Different United States, including 
regular postage, commemoratives, 4 
airs, dues, cut squares, seals, reve- 


nues, specials and others with bar- 
SPECIAL—100 Different for only 50¢. 
LEONARD UTECHT, 1143F N. Keeler, Chicago 51, Ill. 


50 BULGARIA 10c 


Contains stamps years old, many sets, = 
and new issues, O ONLY 10¢ to gpproval bd 
ENSIGN STAMP CO., Box 118-S, So. Orange, ay 


. * 
U. S. Classics—50 Yr. Old Collection 
15 selected old-timers. Each 50 or more years old—Most 
of ‘em missing in even the biggest collections! Get all 15 
of these unusual classics for less than le each. All yours 
for just 10c! With your request for approvals. 

JARO STAMP CO., Box 246-D, Church St. Annex, N. ¥.8 


1 0 7 DIFFERENT 3 
Stamps from Cochin-Oceanie, S 
Cameroun, Malta, Cyprus, 


etc®to Approval Buyers. 


gain approvals. 











DIXIE STAMP CO., Dept. 44, Milwaukee 1, 








RAYMAX 37- FB, MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. ¢. 


FREE — Famous American Set, Flag Set, 

National Parks Set, and Presidential Set 

~ dato $5. Send 5¢ for 15 of the above stamps 
‘4 plus full particulars & Approvals. 


TRIBORO STAMP CO. 
145 Nassau St., Dept. 904, New York 38, N. Y. 
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Send the best snap- 
shots you have taken 
to Shutterbug Editor, 
Junior Scholastic, 33 
West 42 St., New 
York 36, N. Y. If your 
picture is good, you 
will receive a Shut- 
terbug button. 





HOOKED! By Joanne Curry, Malaga 
Cove Sch., Palos Verdas Estates, Calif. 






bs oe, & 


IT’S A BASKET! Photo by Louis Bresee, 
Towson (Md.) Junior High School. 


HIGH AND DRY. Water Skier. By Carol 
Mapes, Minocqua (Wis.) High School. 


Be sure to enclose a 3-cent stamp if 


you wish your photo returned. 





quiz-word PUZZLE 






























































' 2 DPF 5 
6 T 
8 9 10 
2 [13 14 NN5 
16 i7 
16 19 
20 21 
23 24 125 
27 28 
29 30 3 
32 33 
34 











This puzzle is based on a famous Ameri- 
can patriotic saying. The instructions give 
you clues to the saying. When you finish 
the puzzle, write out the full saying on 
these lines. 











Here are the clues: These words make 
up the last command given by Com- 
mander 14 D Lawrence as he lay dying on 
his ship, the Chesapeake, during the War 
of 1812.“20D 7D 3D 30D 21D.” 


1. An instrument for measuring; also the 
distance between the rails of a rail- 
road, 

6. Jumping, using one leg only. 

8. Perform an action. 

9. Exists at present. 11. Rope or string. 

4. Another name for Jupiter. (Rhymes 
with cove.) 

16. Female deer. 17. Avenue (abbrev.). 

18. Place the fault with. 

20. Those who buy and sell goods. 

22. Thus. 23. Not “no.” 

24. Male pronoun. 26. In addition. 

28. Repair. 29. Very young child. 

31. Short sleep. 32. Belonging to them. 

34. Long, slippery fish. 


DOWN 
. Leave. 


l 

2. Associated Press (abbrev.). 

3. *Quotation word, meaning “toward a 
higher position.” 

4. World War II term for an American 


soldier. 

5. Prefix meaning “in or into” as in 
“_ — gage” and “— — snare.” 

6. Engine covering on an automobile. 

7. *Quotation word, meaning “hand 
over.” 

8. Direct Current (abbrev.). 

10. Southeast (abbrev.). 

12. A loose, outer garment. 
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13. Postpone. 

14. *First name of our naval hero. 

15. More than. 19. Kind of beer. 

20. *Quotation word, abbreviation of “do 
not.” 

21. *Quotation word, meaning “naval 
vessel.” 

22. South America (abbrev.). 

25. Prefix meaning “former” as in “— — 
President Hoover.” 

27. Tiny round mark. 28. Not near. 

30. *Quotation word, a definite article. 

31. Nothing. 

83. Electrical Engineer (abbrev.). 

Answers this week in Teacher Edition; Feb. 3 


in your edition. See facing page for Jan. 13 
answers. 














More people eat 
more CHEEZ-IT 
than any other 


CHEESE CRACKER 








a EASY-TO-PLAY 


STRING INSTRUMENTS 


Pa: 
“ 










DESIGNED ESPECIALLY 
FOR STUDENTS. Beautiful 


tone, superior quality, correct de- 
sign for easy playing! Fully guar- 
anteed and registered by the Pan- 
" American factory. See them at 
i your dealers, or write for free picture 
of the string instru- 

ment you want. Ad- 


Pan-AMERICAN 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 
Division of C 





Elkhart 
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GET PRIZES... MAKE MONEY 
I want to give you your choice of a walkie 
talkie, an archery set, new golden trumpet, 
any of the 70 BIG PRIZES in my 28-page 
catalog. Many prizes are given without cost, 
for selling just one order of 48 packs of 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds at 10¢ per pack. 


) NEW, GOLDEN 
Ms——— TRUMPET. 
> GIVEN FOR 

SELLING ONE 
ORDER. 








“Uncle” Harry Bard, the man who has 


been ls earn 
helping boys and gir 
eres ond extra cash for 35 years. 


BE FIRST IN YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD 


Everybody wants American Seeds— 
they’re fresh and ready to grow. You'll 
sell them quickly, to your family, friends 
and neighbors and get your prize at once. 
Thousands of boys and girls have been 
earning prizes this easy way for 35 years 
Paste coupon on postcard or mail in 
envelope for your order of 
American Seeds. When sold, 
send us the money and choose 
your prize. Or, keep $1.60 in 
cash for each 48-pack order 
you sell. SEND NO MONEY, 
I TRUST YOU. 
AMERICAN SEED CO. 
Dept. 453, Lancaster, Pa. 











4 AMERICAN SEED CO. 

[ Derr. 453, | » Pennsyt 

1 Please send me your BIG PRIZE BOOK and one order 
of 48 packs of Vegetable and Flower Seeds. | will resell 

! them at 10c a pack, send you the money, and choose 

] my prize. 
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I store 





Town. 
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LETS SEND 
THE COUPON 
TODAY, | 
KNOW LOTS 
OF PEOPLE 
WHO PLANT 
Sy SEEDS 





YES, BOBBY,WE NEED 


JEAN, SEE THIS AD 
GARDEN SEEDS.ILL BUY 


OF THE 4MER/CAN 
SEED CO. ITS 
AN EASY WAY TO 
GET THAT CAMERA 


IT WAS FUN AND EASY 
TO SELL OUR SEEDS AND 
HERES THE MAILMAN 
WITH OUR 
PRIZES. 


THIS 1S A NEAT CAMBRA 
WHY DONT YOU FELLOWS 
SEND THE COUPON 70-DAY- 
YOU CAN CHOOSE FROM 
7O SWELL PRizES/ 
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tamer poe of My 1 We PAS 


Just for Selling American Seeds to your Family, Friends and Neighbors 
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Wie 


= $1,500 in 
‘ x Famous Ben 
ON Pearson make. 


GRAND PRIZE AWARDS 











ght fuse, away 


Ss li 
ont "WATCHES Attac h Pee 500 feet high. Given 































Has a 54-inch 
oe mn ww, 4 feathered sell one 2} c _ and BOYS! cms! we Girl's Bracelet fa elling just one order. 
instructions. Sell © Camera has tele: siete with Gold-plare : lus $2.50. 
Seeds plus 75e. s, Com te Sell one order p ALKIE 
American porte sor te ell one order. Boy's Radium Di al . atch. | eae WALKIE i PLUS 20 DELUXE 
d ’ jer Pp us 





Schuin Bicvcres 





Sell one ore 






Everyone selling American Seeds is eligible 
GIRLS’ OR to win GRAND PRIZE AWARDS. Re- 
LADIES member, they are in addition to your regular 





prizes and cash! Coupon brings your first 













































SHOULDER . eompl — SEND NO 
trust you. Paste coupon on 
Za~ FULL SIZE \ STRAP. talking poste ard a mall in envdued coder. 
i 19 UKULELE pes BAG Romeo's ae ay ‘the wire— sys 
. st s A Me 
ARTHUR GODFREY'S ble in Red, system. Just batteries needed. -- : 
i famous ‘push a\ *&. . Navy oy tang American Seeds. 
! button yay \¥ Blue or Brown Sl Oo OU UTwUTaii-  .. ——--s 
: Both given for Sell one order. o—__——_—_—_ => 
i order plus JUNIOR SPORTS KIT —— $f 
sage 4 boys ows! 
yy MAIL THIS COUPON... SELL AMERI Complete kit, for YMA, ceball, HEY FELL CARBINE 
eo CAN and girls. B asketball, as pAISY’S RED RYDER COWBOY 


1 Sell one order god shot Air Rifle. 


SEEDS AND EARN 
PRIZES LIKE THESE A fastahooting Seder pus #00 





football, whistle! 
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Sept. 16, 1953-Jan. 20, 1954 
Nos. 1-15 


Junior Scholastic 


Note: Letters indicate month (S-Sept., O-Oct., N-Nov., 
D-Dec., J-Jan.). The first figure indicates the page 
number. Example: $16-5 means Sept. 16, page. 5 
The letter T following a page number means article 
appears only in Teacher Edition. 


A 

Agriculture: Chestnut Trees 
Make Comeback in U. S., J20- 
‘5; Cork Trees in the U. S. 
028-4; Cotton Can Be Made 
into Different Fabric, S23-7; 
Crops Saved by City Farm 
Hands, N11-7; Good Grazing in 
Ozarks (map), S30-5; King 
Ranch in Texas Celebrating 
100th Birthday, N4-7; Sweeter 
Corn Developed, J6-7. 

Alaska: Tallest Apartment Build- 
ing, O21-7. 

American History: see Way Back 
When. 

Animals: Kangaroo Rat, 028-4; 
Last of the Giant Pandas, S30- 
5; New Country of Old Ani- 
mals, Australia, N4-8; Scien- 
tists Tag Antarctic Whales, 
Nl1-7; Strange Senses in the 
Animal World, S23-11. 

Antarctica: Australia Will Open 
Post Office, N11-5. 

Archaeology: Frozen Grasshop- 
pers, N11-7; Persepolis (Iran), 
D9-7; Prehistoric Horses, J13-7; 

Astronomy: Bridge on Moon, J20- 
4; Celestial Timetable, D2-7. 

Atomic Power: see also Hydro- 
gen Bomb. Eisenhower's Atom- 
ic Peace Plan, J6-6; U. S. 
Ready to Build Atomic Power 
Plant, N4-5. 

Australia: Bibliography, O28-2T; 
How We Live, N4-10; Theme 
Article (map), N4-8; To Build 
5,000 Mile Fence to Protect 
Sheep, D2-5; Will Open Ant- 
arctic Post Office, N11-5. 

Automobiles: see also Highways. 
“Excuse My Dust!” (history), 
021-14; Get a Horse (history), 
014-12. 

Aviation: Special Issue, D2; 
Bibliography, D2-17T; Fastest 
Fifty Years (Herold C. Hunt), 
D2-12T; From Stage Coach 
Driver to Jet Pilot, N18-7; 
Ghost Writers in the Sky, O14- 
7; Helicopter Passenger Ser- 
vice, S30-4; How Ajirplanes 
Work’ for Us, D2-12; How I 
Learned to Fly, (Orville 
Wright), D2-8; Jet Pilot Flies 
Twice the Speed of Sound, 
D9-5; Jet Speed Records for 
British & U. S. Pilots, 021-7; 
Jobs in the Sky, D2-13; Major 
Yeager Sets new Speed Record, 
J6-5;- Our Shrinking Globe 
(maps), D2-10; Plan Your Trip 
to the Airport, D2-15T; Postal 
Issues Salute Airmail, D2-22; 
Speed Queens, Cochran & Au- 
riol of France, S30-5; Sugges- 
tions for Unit of Work, D2- 
3T; U. S. Jet Bomber Sets 
New Record Across Atlantic, 
$16-8; World’s Slowest Plane 
Tested by British Pilots, 028-4. 


Belgium: Opens TV Network, 
N18-7. 

Bible Airlift: Balloons Sent to 
Iron Curtain Countries, 014-5. 

Beaticeraphies: Aviation, D2- 

’ 1T; Australia, O28-2T; Burma, 


Burma: 


Canada: 


Civil 


Egypt: 


J6-17T; Canada, S30-2T; Ethio- 
pia, J13-7T; France, $23-28T; 
Germany, N4-24T; Highways of 
the Future, 014-2T; Iraq, Nil- 
2T; Mexico, O21-2T; Nether- 
lands, O7-27T; Norway, N18- 
2T; Pakistan, S16-7T; Panama, 
J20-2T; Trieste, D9-2T. 

Birds: Hornbill S23-6; Kiwi 
Takes a Trip, O7-5; Trumpeter 
Swan’s Comeback, N4-7; 
Whooping Cranes Head South 
(map), N11-7. 


Bowman, James: The First War 


Party (story), J13-14. 

Brazil: Settlers from Japan Wel- 
comed, O7-4. 

Bridges: World’s Longest Sus- 
pension Bridge from Italy to 
Sicily, N4-5. 

British Guiana: Britain Faces 
Trouble in Colony (map), N4-6. 

Bibliography, J6-17T; 
How We Live, J13-10; Theme 
Article (map), J13-8. 

Butler, Ellis Parker: Too Much 
Horse (story), S30-10. 


Cc 

Bibliography, S30-2T; 
How We Live, O7-8; Theme 
Article (map), O7-6; Diesel 
Engine Horns Fool Bull Moose, 
$23-5; Eisenhower Invited to 
Canada, O21-6; Hunters Once 
Lived in Villages near Arctic 
Circle (map), O21-7; Oil Pipe- 
line from Edmonton to Van- 
couver (map), N4-6; New 
Boom in Iron Ore (map), $23- 
7; St. Lawrence Power Project 
to Be Built (map), D2-7; 
Snow Language (diagram), 
014-7; Underwater Oil Pipe- 
line (map), 028-4. 


Careers: Aviation, D2-13. 
Carver, 


George Washington: 
New National Monument Op- 
ened, S16-8. 


Christmas: Amahl and the Night 


Visitors, D9-16; Cover, D9; 
Mistletoe Story, D9-15; Pink 
Angel, story (Val Teal), D9- 
10; UNICEF Cards, D9-6. 
Defense: Youngest and 
Oldest Plane Spotters, N4-7. 


Coast Guard, U. S.: Pirate Patrol 


(Spotlight on America), 
12. 


$23- 


Cold War: The Cold War Today, 


$30-K2T. 


Czechoslovakia: 2 Families Es- 


cape to Freedom, J13-6. 


Deep-Sea Diving: Piccard and 


Son Set New Deep-Sea Record, 
014-5; Record Descent, S23-7. 


Dictionary: Political Dictionary, 
T 


Documents: Historic Documents 


of Recent Times, S30-K21T. 


Drought: Hits Five States, S16-8. 


E 
Editorial Platform: Our Editorial 
Platform, S$16-3. 
Education: 30 Million Children 
in U. S. Schools, 07-5. 
5,000-Year-Old Pyramid, 


J20-4; Great Pyramid at Giza 
Fitted with Elevator, N4-7. - 
Eisenhower, Dwight: see also 
U. S. Executive. Has Biggest 
Birthday Party Ever, 014-5; 
Invited to Canada, O 21-6; Nick- 

name “Ike,” J13-7. 

Elevators: Egypt’s Great Pyra- 
mid Fitted with Elevator, N4- 
7; 100th Birthday, O21-7. 

El Salvador: To Use Volcanoes 
for Electricity, J13-7. 

Employment: 19 Million Women 
Hold Jobs in U. S., N11-5. 

English: Why Study English? 


(General Electric Insert), O7-8.. 


Ethiopia: Bibliography, J13-7T; 
Theme Article (map), J20-6. 


Fertilizer: Use for Garbage, D2-7. 

Fishing: Electronic Device to 
Aid Fishermen, D9-7. 

Food: Algae as Source for Food, 
D9-7; Powdered Coffee for 
Armed Forces, J6-7; Sugar 
Made in Test-Tube, 021-7. 

France: Bibliography: S23-28T; 
How We Live, S30-8; Theme 
Article (map), 5S30-6; Coty 
New President, J20-2; Guard 
Republican Band, N4-12. 

Freedom Answers Communism: 
What’s the Difference to Me? 
$16-9; What Are the Commu- 
nists After? S23-16; Why the 
Free World Stays Free, S30- 
14; How the Communists Fight, 
O7-14; Can We Win the Cold 
War Without a Hot One? O14- 
14; We Think for Ourselves, 
021-15; Education: Our Way 
and the Communists’, N4-20; 
We Can Speak Our Mind, N11- 
10; Our Free Press, N18-14; 
Answering the People—Thanks 
or Tanks? D9-18; Who Says I 
Can't Leave Town? J6-14; Fair 
Trial or Fake? J13-12; My 
Home Is My Castle, J20-8. 


G 
General Electric: 
English (Insert), 


Why Study 
O7-8. 


Germany: Bibliography, N4-24T; 


How We Live, N11-28; Theme 
Article (map), N11-8; East 
Germans Rebel Against Com- 
munists, S16-7; Elect Adenauer 
Chancellor, S$30-5. 

Government: Political Systems 
of the 20th Century, S30-K15T. 

Great Britain: Girl Guide Visi- 
tors, O14-19; Greenwich Ob- 
servatory to Move to Hurst- 
monceaux Castle, N4-7; Queen 
Elizabeth’s Christmas Mes- 
sage, J20-5; Royal Family to 
Start World Tour, N18-6; St. 
Paul’s Choir Visits U. S., N18- 
5. 

Greece: Earthquakes, $23-7; 
King and Queen Are in U. S. 
for Visit, N11-6; U. S. Inven- 
tion Helps Produce More Food, 
D2-7.: 

Greenland: How We Live, S16- 
12; Theme Article (map), S16- 


10. 
H 

Halloween: Halloweensters Will 
Ask Money for World’s Needy 
Children, 028-2; Witches’ Night, 
028-Cover. 

Hanukkah: Festival of Lights, 
D2-6. 

Health and Nutrition: Cartoons: 
Cereals, N18-18, Cheese, J13-21, 
Meat, N4-24, Tomatoes, 021-16; 
How’s Your Health (Question 
Box): $23-31, 028-10, N11-33, 
D2-19. 

Highways: Special Issue, O21; 

cuse My Dust!” (history), 
O21-14; Lifeguard of the High- 
way (Spotlight on America), 
021-10; New Highway Route 
Planned Around Gulf of Mex- 
ico (map), 028-4; Ohio Build- 


3-T 


ing Super-Highway (map), 
J6-6; Our Roads and What's 
Wrong with Them, 021-12; 
Super Highway in Venezuela 
Completed (map), D9-6; U. S. 
on the Move—The Automobile 
Takes Over (chart), 021-8. 

Housing: Flint, Michigan Build- 
ing Bee, S23-5. 

How We Live (World Friendship 
Series) : Australia, N4-10; 
Burma, J13-10; Canada, O7-8; 
France, S30-8, D9-24; Germany, 
N11-28; Greenland, S16-12; 
Iraq, N18-10; Mexico, 028-8; 
Netherlands, 014-10; Pakistan, 
$23-10; Trieste, J6-14. 

Hurricane: Hurricane Season, 
O7-5. 

Hydrogen Bomb: 
Off H-Blast, S23-7. 


Russia Sets 


Immigration: Wetback Problem J : 


Plagues U. S. 
$30-3. 

Indo China: Cut in Two, J20-3. 

Infantile Paralysis: see Polio. 

Internal Security: Harry Dexter 
White Case Revived, D2-6. 

International Conferences: Ber- 
muda Conference Ends, J6-6; 
Big Four Talks in Berlin, J20-2; 
Big Three Conference Planned, 
028-3; Big Three to Meet in 
Bermuda, D2-6; Russia Asks to 
Meet with Big Three, D9-5. 

Iran: Asks U. S. Aid, $23-6; 
Book on Ancient City Persep- 
olis Published, D9-7; U. S. 
Grants 45 Million in Emergency 
Aid, S30-5. 

Iraq: Bibliography, N11-2T; How 
We Live, N18-10; Theme Arti- 
cle (map), N18-8. 

Israel: Copper Mines, O7-5; Syria 
and Israel Quarrel over Canal 
(map), 014-6; U. S. Cowboy to 
Teach Ranching, D2-5. 

Italy: see also Trieste. World’s 
Longest Suspension Bridge 
from Italy to Sicily, N4-5. 


J 


Japan: Settlers 
Brazil, O7-4. 
Justus, May: In the Heart of the 
Great Smokies (Spotlight on 

America), S16-20. 


K 


Korea: Communists’ War Crime 
Report by U. S. Army, N11-5; 
Truce in Korea (map), S16-6; 
U.N. Reconstruction Plans, N4- 
5; U.N. ns Defense Treaty, 
$16-6; U. S. Troop Withdrawal, 
J20-5. 

Peace Conference: Peace Con- 


and Mexico, 


Welcomed to 


ference stalled, J6-5; ~ Peace 
Talks to Start in October 
$23-5. 


Repatriation: Bulk of Commu- 
nist Prisoners Refuse to Go 
Home, 028-3; Communists Stop 
Prisoner Talks, D9-5; Dispute 
on Prisoner Exchange System, 
014-5; India Requests Speed 
Up on Prisoner Exchange, 
N18-5; Prisoner Exchange Un- 
der Way, S16-6; Prisoner Ex- 
planation Taiks End, J6-5, 
J20-5; U. S. PW Quits Commu. 
nists, J20-3. 


L 


Labor: Mitchell Named Secre- 
tary of Labor, O21-6; 19 Mil- 
lion Women Hold Jobs in 
U. S., N11-5. 


Magsaysay, Ramon: Elected 
President of Philippines, D2-5. 
Marshall, Gen. George C.: Wins 
1953 Nobel Peace Prize, N18-6. 
Mass Communication: Introduc- 
tion, S23-10T; Books, N4-8T; 





4T 


Journalism Workshop, J6-6T; 
Mass Media Sources, O7-10T; 
Recordings & Tape, D2-6T. 

Menotti, Gian-Carlo: Amahl and 
the Night Visitors, D9-16. 

Merrick, Elliott: Without Words 
(story), J6-12. 

Mexico: Bibliography, O21-2T; 
How We Live, 028-8; Theme 
Article (map), 028-6; Mexico 
City Sinking in Dry Spongy 
Soil, 028-3; Wetback Problem, 
$30-3. 

Mistletoe: Legends, D2-15. 

Movies: see Weekly Issues for 

eviews. Drive-In Theatres, 
-7; Peep Shows and Nickelo- 

deons, N18-12; When Movies 

Were Silent (history), J6-15. 

Mt. Everest: Highest Mountain 
Scaled, S16-8 

Museum: Artmobile Tours Vir- 
ginia, N18-7. 

Music: Amahl and the Night 
Visitors, D9-16; Putty-Nose 
Slapstick and Yuk, Yuk, Yuk 
(vaudeville), N11-27; St. Paul’s 
Choir Visits U. S., N18-5; 
Strike Up the Band! (Guard 
Republican Band of France), 
N4-12. 


National Association of Manu- 
facturers: Your Career in 
Teaching (special insert), N11: 
12-26. 

Negroes: First National Monu- 
ment for G. W. Carver Opened, 
816-8. 

Netherlands: Bibliography, O7- 
271T; How We Live, O14-10; 
Theme Article (map), O14-8. 

New Zealand: Man-Made Forest 
(map), O14-7. 

Nixon, Richard M.: Vice-Presi- 
dent Tours the Far East, O21- 
5; Returns, J6-5. 

Nobel Prizes: Dr. Schweitzer 
Wins 1952 Peace Prize, N18-6; 
Gen. Marshall Wins 1953 Peace 
Prize, N18-6. 

North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion -(NATO): Flag Designed, 
N18-5; Operation Mariner, S30- 


4. 
North Pole: Peary’s Flag, N11-7. 


Norway: Bibliography, N18-2T; 
Theme Article (map), D9-8. 


oO 


Oil: Canadian Oil Pipeline from 
Edmonton to Vancouver, N4- 
7; Underwater Oil Pipeline 
(map), 028-4. 

Ozarks: Good Grazing in Ozarks 
(map), $30-5. 


P 


Pakistan: Bibliography, S16-7T; 
How We Live, S23-10; Theme 
Article (map), S23-8; Roosters 
Sent by U. S. to Improve Poul- 
try, D9-7. 

Panama: Bibliography, J20-2T. 

Peary, Robert E.: Peary’s Flag, 
Nlli-7. 

Peru: Skilled Ancient Doctors, 
021-7. 

Philippine Islands: Magsaysay 
Elected President, D2-5. 

Piccard, Auguste: Piccard and 
Son Set New Deep-Sea Record, 
014-5. 

Plays: Radio: Prison of the Dead 
(adapted by Dorothy Rickard 
from “Adventures in  Re- 
search”), N4-14. 

Polio: March of Dimes, J6-6; 
Vaccine Test Begins in Pitts- 
burgh, J20-2; Virus Photo- 
graphed, D2-7. 

Population, U. S.: Recent Figures 
Reach 160 Million, S16-7; Third 
Largest City in U. S. Disagree- 
ment, D9-7; West's Population 
Leads U. S. in Growth (chart), 
313-6. 


Power: St. Lawrence Project to 
Be Built (map), D2-7. 

Puerto Rico: Independence If 
Requested, D9-5. 


Smallest Radio, J13-7; 

. S. Navy Radio Station 
Opens, D2-5. 

Railroads: First Rallway to Cross 
Continental Divide May Close, 
021-7; Riding the Iron Horse 
(history), J13-13. 

Religion: Church Members in 
the U..S., $30-5. 

Roads: see Highways. 

Russia: Beria Accused of Trea- 
son, S16-7; Beria Executed, 
320-5; Sets Off H-Blast, S23-7. 


Sahara Desert: Camel Caravan 
School, D2-7; Expedition by 
Bernheim Family, J6-7. 

Scholastic Writing Awards: An- 
nouncement, N4-21. 

Schweitzer, Dr. Albert: Wins 
1952 Nobel Peace Prize, N18-6. 

Ships: Funds Lacking to Restore 
Famous Naval Warships, D9-6; 
Two Early Warships Found by 
Lake Divers, S30-4. 

Simon, Tony: see Spotlight on 
America. 

Skyscrapers: World's First Alu- 
minum Skyscraper, O7-4. 

Snow Language: Diagram, 014-7. 

Spain: U. S. Granted Air Bases, 
O7-4. 

Special Inserts: Your Career in 
Teaching (NAM), N11:12-26; 
Why Study English (Gen. 
Electric), O7-8. 

Sports: Summer’s Super Stars, 
$16-22; Short Shots, O14-16, 
021-16, N11-30. 

Badminton: Super Champ 
(Dave Freeman), N18-18. 
Baseball: “The* Dodgers Will 
Win” Says Carl Erskine, S30- 
20; N. Y. Giants to Play in 
Japan, S30-4; St. Louis Browns 
Transferred to Baltimore, O14- 
17. 

Basketball: Basketball’s Top 
Ten, D2-16; Busy As a Bevo 
(Francis Bevo), J13-21; Go, Go, 
Togo. (Togo Palazzi), J20-14; 
Gola, Gola! (Tommy Gola), 
D9-22; Keen-Eyed Sharpshoot- 
er (Bob Mckeen), J20-14. 
Football: A Look into the 
Crystal Football, S23-22; Big 
Deal (Paul Giel), 014-16; 
Charlie, My Boy (Charles El- 
vin Powell), O28-10; Ike in 
Middies (Stephen Eisenhauer), 
021-16; Line Smasher-Atom 
Splitter (Dick Chapman), N18- 
9; Super All-American, J6-17. 
Rodeo: Rodeo Star at 19 
(Jimmy Roeser), N4-24 
Swimming: Chadwick Con- 
quers Fourth Tough Waterway, 
021-6. 

Spotlight on America: In the 
Heart of the Great Smokies 
(May Justus), S16-20; Life- 
guard of the Highway (Tony 
Simon), 021-10; Pirate Patrol— 
U. S. Coast Guard (Tony 
Simon), $23-12. 

Stamps: American Bar Associa- 
tion, S16-30; Armistice Day, 
028-14; Centennial of Opening 
of Japan, S16-30; Gadsden Pur- 
chase & Columbia University 
Commemoratives, D9-30; Fu- 
ture Farmers of America, S$30- 
22; Home of Theodore Roose- 
velt, S16-30; Nauru Island, J6- 
22; New York's 300th Anniver- 
sary, N4-30; Postal Issues 
Salute Airmail, D2-22; U, N. 
Day Issue, O14-22; U. N. 
F.A.O. Commemorative, J20-18; 
U. N. Human Rights, N18-22. 

Stephenson, Carl: Leiningen 


Radio: 
U 


Versus the Ants ——— Part I: 
$16-14; Part II: $23-14 

Stories: How I Learned to Ply 
(Orville Wright), D2-8; Lenin- 
gen Versus the Ants (Carl 
Stephenson), Part I: S16-14, 
Part II: S$23-14; Pink Angel 
(Val Teal), D9-10; The First 
War Party (James Bowman), 
J13-14; Too Much Horse (Ellis 
Parker Butler), S30-10; With- 
out Words (Elliott Merrick), 
J6-12. 

Sudan: Election Results (ballot), 
J13- 

Sugar: Made in Test-Tube, 021-7. 

Surnames: Smith Is Still Top 
Family Name, $23-7. 

Syria: Israel and Syria Quarrel 
Over Canal (map), 014-6. 


T 


Taft, Robert A.: Obituary, S16-7. 

Teaching: Your Career in Teach- 
ing (NAM Insert) N11-12. 

Teal, Val: Pink Angel (story), 
D2-10. 

Technical Assistance: U. S. Sends 
Roosters to Pakistan to Im- 
prove Poultry, D9-7; U. S. to 
Teach Ranching in Israel, D2-5. 

Telephone: Atlantic Telephone 
Cable, J13-7; Countries Lead- 
ing in Phone Conversation, 
J13-6; Cross-Country Calls in 
Half the Time, S16-8; Eisen- 
hower Gets 50 Millionth Tele- 
phone, D9-7; Wait a Minute, 
Telephone (history), N4-18. 

Television: Amahl and the Night 
Visitors (Telecast of Gian- 
Carlo Menotti’s Opera), D9-16; 
Belgium Opens Network, N18- 
7; Color TV Soon, S16-8; 
Color TV Programs Start, J13- 
6; World's Highest TV Aerial 
to Be Built, O7-5. 

Thanksgiving: Thanksgiving Din- 
ner—The American Meal, N18- 
13. 

Theme Articles: Australia (map), 
N4-8; Aviation (maps), D2-8; 
Burma (map), J13-8; Canada 
(map), O7-6; Ethiopia (map), 
J20-6; France (map), S30-6; 
Germany (map), N11-8; Green- 
land (map), S16-10; Iraq 
(map), N18-8; Mexico (map), 
028-6; Netherlands (map), 
014-8; Norway (map), D9-8; 
Our Roads and What’s Wrong 
with Them, O21-12; Pakistan 

, 823-8; Trieste (map), 


Time: ‘Greenwich Observatory to 
Move to Hurstmonceaux Cas- 
tle, England, N4-7. 

Transportation: see Aviation, 
Automobiles, Highways, Rail- 
roads. 

Trieste: Bibliography, 
How We Live, J6-10; Theme 
Article (map), J6-8; Italy and 
Yugoslavia Quarrel Over Tri- 
este, O7-3; Italy Protests Trans- 
fer Delay, N18-5; Italy Soon 
May Run Zone A (map), 021-6. 

Trucks: First Jet-Powered Truck 
at Work, N11-7. 


United Nations: Key to the 
Nations (chart), S30-K23T; 
Women in Top Posts, N11-7. 
General Assembly: Eisenhow- 
er’s Atomic Peace Plan, J6-6; 
Mme. Pandit Elected President, 
$30-4; Report on Puerto Rico, 
D9-5. 

International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund (UNICEF): Christ- 
mas Cards, D9-6; Halloween- 
sters Collect Money for Needy 
Children, 028-2. 

Security Council: Elects New 
Members, O21-6; Trouble in 
the Middle East, N11-6 
Specialized Agencies: History, 
$30: K25T. 


D9-2T; 


‘ 


United States: Air Bases: Ne 
Bases in Spain, O7-4. 
Armed Forces: Status, S30: 
K29T 


Cabinet: Mitchell Is Named 
Secretary of Labor, O21-6; 
Meet the 
Capitol: Scenes from U. 
History Completed in Capttel 
N11-6. 

Congress: Cleveland’s Mayor 
Is New U. S. Senator, 028-2; 
Congress Opens Second Ses- 
sion, J6-5; May Be Called for 


Special Session, $23-6; Senate 


Loses Two Fine Members, Taft 
and Tobey, S16-7. 
Congressional Investigations: 
Harry D. White Case Revived, 
D2-6. 

Executive: Eisenhower’s Atom- 
ic Peace Plan, J6-6; 
President Nixon Tours Far 
East, O21-5; Nixon Returns, 
J6-5. 


tional Conferences. 
Government Agencies: 


Cabinet, a ; 


Vice- © 


Foreign Policy: see Interna- - 


Uncle © 
Sam’s Alphabet Agencies, S30-— 
K28T : 


History: see also “Way Back | 


When.” Scenes from U. S. His- 


tory Completed in the Capitol,” 


N11-6; Shrine of U. S. History 
Will Be Built in Georgia, O7-4; 
Washington’s Best Uniform” 
Gets Cleaned After 170 Yearag 
N4-6. 


Navy: Funds Lacking to Re- 


store Famous Warships, D9-6;_ 


Jim Creek Radio 
Opens, D2-5. 
Postal Services: 


7. 


Station — 


a 


* 


Mailman ~ 
Walks 95,000 miles in 30 Years, . 


Supreme Court: Earl Warren 


Is New Chief Justice, 
Official Photograph, J20-5. 


Vv 


Venezuela: Super-Highway Com- 
pleted, D9-6. 

Vitamins: 
(radio play), N4-14. 

Vocational Training: see Careers, 

Volcanoes: El Salvador to 


Harness Power for Electricity, ~ 


J13-7. 


Ww 


Way Back When: Excuse My 
Dust! (early automobiles) , O21- 
14; Get a Horse! (horseless 
carriages), O14-12; 
Our Family (family living), 
$16-17; 
$23-18; Horse and Buggy Days, 
O7-15; In the od Old Winter 
Time, D9-19; t There Be 
Light” and Hot Water, 028-5; 
My Sweet Tooth Needs Filling 
(edndy),. J20-5; Peep-Shows 
and Nickelodeons, N18-12; Put- 
ty-Nose Slapstick and Yuk, Yuk, 
Yuk (vaudeville), N11-27, Rid- 
ing the Iron Horse (railroads), 
J13-13; “Wait a Minute, Tele- 
phone!”, N4-18; When Movies 
Were Silent, J6-15; Yester- 
year’s Look (fashions), S30-13. 

Whales: International Fleet Sails, 
D2-7; Return to Baja Califor- 
nia, J20-4; Whales Tagged; 
N11-7. 

White, Harry Dexter: 
vived, D2-6. 


Case Re- 


014-6; 


Prison of the Dead, 


God Bless 
Home Sweet Home, | 


Women: 19 Million Women Work- 


ing, 
for Government, J6-7. 

Wright, Orville: How I Learned 
to Fly (story), D2-8. 


World Friendship: see How we 


Live. 


Y 
Your Key to Understandi 
World News: Special 
$30-K (T). 
Yugoslavia: see Trieste. 


N11-5; Number Working © 








